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BUILDING MATERIAL (Terra Cotta) 





Terra Cétta Cornice of Small Chapel, Cathedral at Parma, Italy 
(From a revised and enlarged edition of “Color in Architecture” published by the National Terra Cotta Society) 


WHERE PRECEDENT 
MEETS MODERN REQUIREMENT 


Early Italian precedent in Terra Cotta furnishes many 


motives splendidly adapted to the decorative enrichment of 
the modern zoning law skyscraper. 


Polychrome coloring as perfected in modern Terra Cotta 
enables low relief ornament to carry effectively at great 
heights, eliminating necessity of widely overhanging pro- 
jections for ornamental effect. Mass and silhouette are thus 
left to assert beautifully their proper dominance. 


We will gladly assist architects interested in the use of color 


by furnishing literature broadly helpful in its treatment of 
the subject. Address 


NATIONAL TERRA COTTA SOCIETY 


19 WEST 44th STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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DuRHAM CATHEDRAL: THE NAVE, WEST AND TO THE SOUTH 
Frederick H. Evans 
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Ad Deam Decimam 
IN PRAISE OF ARCHITECTURE 


And of Icktinus, that builded the mayden temple, it is told that the Muses 
shewed themselves to him and bade him to choose of them her that he would have 
for his mistress, and he chose her that was eldest, for that.she was fayrest as well. 


To each comes the day of his choosing when, clear from the height, 
The kingdoms of Earth and their glory lie spread in his sight, 

His to rate, and appraise, and make choice of, to turn from and scorn, 
Till he sees there and claims his own heirship to which he was born. 
Some Cyprus, some Athos, some Ophir, some Athens have claimed; 
Or languorous islands in oceans remote and un-named ; 

Strait Ithaca, Tyre of the galleys, broad manors of Spain, 

Sabine acres, Arcadian meadows, the slopes of Avernus, Cockayne. 
Unhappy who, dull or fainthearted, debate and delay! 

While they palter, the vision has faded in glamor away. 

Regretful, reluctant, alone to the plain they descend, 

As serfs in another’s dominion to wear out their lives to the end. 

But blest whom Earth’s kingdom contents not, who see but disdain, 
Choosing rather immortals to serve than o’er mortals to reign. 
Their rule shall be only the wider for all they resign; 

No landmarks shall fence and restrain them, no bounds shall confine. 
The servants of those who themselves hold unlimited sway, 

They are free of all climes and all cities, thrice gifted are they! 

But none may aspire to that service until they be tried. 

Having chosen, then let them beware that they turn not aside, 

But snatch up their staves and make ready to gird them in haste. 
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Their way lies by heath, fen, and torrent, by desert, by moorland, by waste. 
For afar are the haunts of the Muses; the sound of our strife 

Never vexes their ears, never troubles their exquisite life. 

But aloft, in the lap of tall mountains, caught up to the skies, 

Amid rock-ribbed and cliff-circled meadows, their palaces rise. 

White walls that gleam golden in sunshine, slim columns a-row, 

Broad eaves dripping violet shadow on marbles below, 

Deep courtyard, high casement, wide portal, slow ramps that descend, 
From terrace, to terrace, to gardens that stretch without end. 

With the joy that is kept for the simple their long days are filled. 

The dance is not stayed in their presence, the song is not stilled. 

From the dawn, when in dew-dappled orchards they gather their yield, 
Till, linked-hands and blithe in the twilight, they wander afield. 

There rarely some shepherd, benighted, bemazed, and astray, 

Has seen them far off in the meadow, and marked them at play, 

Until, without haste, to conceal them at length from his sight, 

Like the veil of a temple his presence had all but profaned, fell the night. 


I had seen; I had weighed; I had chosen; my choice was declared. 

I had sprung from the mount; I had threaded the ploughlands and fared 
Through the outlying pastures, and, plunging waist deep in the ford, 
Met the thrust and the tug of the stream, felt its chill as it poured 

Past my thighs, flowing fresh from the snowfields that, cold in the sun, 
Lay like gauze on the misty grey summits. My course was begun. 
Then the thickets!—the alders, the aspen, the willow, the thorn. 


Then the fallows!—the broom and the bracken, the heather, the thistle forlorn. 


So I won to the rim of the valley. Behind me the -rays 

Of the still-lusty sun lit the cornland, and riddled the haze 

That already rose over the river; before me the shades 

Of the forest lay light on the hilltops, and deep in the gloom of the glades. 
Then doubt and foreboding assailed me. I pondered. I feared. 

Took grip of my cudgel more firmly. Strode slowly and peered 

Down the grassy aisles stretching before me that wandered between 

The treetrunks, to vanish in tunnels and caverns of green. 

They were empty. And yet, from the fringe of the forest in hiding, 

Were not eyes on me, watching and mocking?—hushed laughter deriding? 
Flung flat in the thickets, or crouched where the boughs met the ground, 
Did not shaggy forms lurk in and people the hollows around? 

And that sound! "Iwas the arrogant snarl of the lynxes that follow, 

And the clash of the cymbals that herald the car of Apollo; 

The whining of pipes from afar, and the chant of young voices, 

That quicken the coverts with song when the forest rejoices. 
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Song 


The forest is silent. The forest awakes. 

The treetops are still. The branches are leaping. 
Motionless laurels Their cool fragrant petals 
Wait on the hill. The laurels are heaping 
The hesitant breeze In drifts on the ground. 

Is holding its breath, The breeze is upspringing 
And even the bees And on it the sound 

Have muffled their humming. Comes sudden and clear 
All’s quiet as death. Of joyful birds singing. 
Hush! She ts coming! Be glad! She is here! 


I trembled, and yet was at peace. After moments unreckoned 

White figures moved forth from the shadows. Arms pointed and beckoned. 
As the veil of the cedars and cypresses wove itself o’er me, 

Of a sudden, benign, arms extended, the Muse stood before me. 

(Do I see her again as I speak, with her maidens attendant? 

No—the slim clustered trunks of the birches, the sun on their foliage resplendent. ) 


“T have hastened,” she said, “from the summits that tower on high, 
Down the perilous passes and slopes rising steep to the sky, 
Since I saw you set forth on that quest, by so many begun,— 
Which is ended in triumph by few, without peril by none,— 
To warn you again of the labors your fate is to meet 
Ere the last panting effort shall bring you at length to my feet, 
And this to fortell for your comfort; that welcomed indeed 
Is the mortal who seeks me; my favor shall wait on his need. 
Not in gold, nor in ease, nor in power his guerdon shall be, 
But the joy that enkindles, the know!edge that calms and sets free, 
The peace that enfolds and the purpose that tempers the will, 
The mind that is quick to conceive, and the hand that is sure to fulfil. 


“The fruit of his thought shall be clean in its bud and unfolding. 
No taint of the earth may intrude to defile in beholding. 
No grave men shall say (and be sad) in recounting his story, 
‘He has flung in the face of the Giver the gift that was meant for His glory.’ 


“The cities shall rise to a pattern foretold in his dream. 
From hearths that were built to his bidding the firelight shall gleam. 
As he bids them, homes ordered and gracious the secret shall tell 
That our day has forgotten, how Beauty and Dignity dwell. 
In their porches young lovers shall linger, fair brides shall delay; 
They shall ring with the cry of the newborn, the laughter of children at play. 
The pageant of life to the end in their walls shall unfold, 
And the end shall itself be made sweeter for memories fond they shall hold. 
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“When plenty and peace have replenished the garner and store, 
The ancients who govern the nation shall seek out his door, 
Saying, ‘Build, that in ages to come when our name has departed, 
The men of the future may know we were strong and freehearted.’ 
So, spokesman for all of his race, unto peoples unknown, 
He shall hand down their fame, written largely in letters of stone. 


“That the dome may be raised in the square, that the shrine may be placed 
By the wayside, that cloister and chapel may rise in the waste, 
The rich will bestow of their bounty, the poor of their dole; 
For his gift, in their walls shall be builded a part of his soul. 
So, though he be heedless or slothful, with fervor increasing, 
The part of his soul that is in them shall pray without ceasing. 
So shall he have part with the Seraphs, who, ever before Him, 
Untiring, through ages of ages, cease not to adore Him.” 


She spoke, and was gone—while I still knelt before her abased, 
While the sunlight, still lingering, gilded the grass of the glade she had graced. 


The time has been long on the trail; the reward long delayed. 
Into byway, and quicksand, and bramble my footsteps have strayed. 
Betrayed by false lights I have wandered, by pitfalls ensnared. 


I have stumbled and risen; have doubted and gloried; have hoped and despaired. 


Though much that she promised has failed me, I still struggle on 
With my eyes on the summits to which she has proudly withdrawn. 
O Mother and Queen of the Arts! Goddess ancient and kind! 

The world has grown dull to your message, its peoples are blind. 
Ever new, ever young, ever fair, in fresh garments arrayed, 

In vain in the sight of the crowds are your beauties displayed. 

Not so in days gone, when familiar you mingled with men, 

Alike in the cottage and castle they welcomed you then; 

Wherever they gathered they worshipped your presence serene, 
Whether clad in the gown of a peasant, or robed as a queen. 

The workmen who toil at your temple now labor in vain; 

No offerings smoke on the altar, no worshippers throng to the fane. 
Yet noble no less is the prize of the mortal who chooses 

My mistress, the eldest, the fairest, the first of the Muses. 

The pathway is faint on the ledges; the uplands are drear. 

The mountain still rises above me. I must hasten. The evening is near. 


FRANCIS P. SULLIVAN. 
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Ely, Durham and St. Bartholomew’s 


After the Photographs by 


Frederick H. Evans 


DuRHAM CATHEDRAL: FROM MouNtTJjoy HILL 











ENTRANCE TO BisHop West's CHAPEL 


Evans 


EL_y CATHEDRAL: 
Frederick H. 

















Tue Royat Priory CHuRCH OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW THE GREAT: 


TOMB OF THE FOUNDER, Prion RAHERE 
Frederick H. Evans 











ELty CATHEDRAL: VIEW INTO THE NAVE AISLE 
Frederick H. Evans 
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Across THE AISLE AND OCTAGON 


Ety CATHEDRAL: 








Frederick H. Evans 








Tue Royat Priory Cuurcu oF ST. BARTHOLOMEW THE GREAT, SMITHFIELD: 
SouTH SIDE OF THE CHOIR, TO THE WEST 
Frederick H. Evans 











DurHAM CATHEDRAL: GALILEE CHAPEL AND THE VENERABLE Bepe’s Toms 
Frederick H. Evans 








THE Roya Priory CHURCH OF ST 
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Tue Roya Priory CHURCH OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW 
SouTH AISLE ACROSS THE CHOIR 
Frederick H. Evans 
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DuRHAM CATHEDRAL: FONT AND PILLAR FROM THE AISLE 
Frederick H. Evans 














DuRHAM CATHEDRAL: ACROSS THE NAVE FROM THE 
Frederick H. Evans 
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DurRHAM CATHEDRAL: THE NortH AlisL—e TOWARD THE NAVE 
Frederick H. Evans 























Rome—Tue Dome AND LANTERN OF ST. PETER'S 
“The Dream by Tiber’s Strand,” page 515 











RoME—P1AZZA D1 S. PIETRO 

















RoME—CASTELLO AND Ponte SANT’ANGELO 


The Dream by Tiber’s Strand’ 


EFORE THE twentieth, or at least the nine- 

teenth century, Italy and France were the pio- 

neer countries in city planning, France succeed- 
ing Italy as a leader from the seventeenth century 
onward. And just as France had city planners of very 
exalted position, and of varying degrees of initiative 
and achievement, so Italy had her “city planners on the 
throne.” The Sforzas, the Viscontis, the Gonzagas, 
the d’Estes, built palaces, fortresses, whole city quar- 
ters, and what they did not do, but had in mind, 
cogitated, dreamed of in regard to architectural achieve- 
ment, would probably astound us, if revealed. 

But it was in Rome, in the residence of the popes, 
that the greatest visions were dreamed and the most 
ambitious plans contemplated. In Rome everything 
was to be repaired, put in order, improved, for dread- 
ful was its state in the beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
tury when the unity of the church finally was restored 
and the new pope of all Christendom, Martin V, took 


Ihe illustrations accompanying this article were, with the five 
exceptions duly noted hereafter, made for and under the direction 
of Mr. Albert Kelsey, F.A.1.A., of Philadelphia, who has kindly 
given permission to publish them in the Journat. Members attend- 
ing this year’s Convention will recal Mr. Kelsey's lecture on “Rome, 
Radiating Reme,”’ which was illustrated with the photographs appear 
ing In these pages. 
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up his residence in the Eternal City (1420). Mar- 
tin V, says Platina, his biographer, “found the city so 
devastated and desolate that not the face of a citizen 
was to be seen in it. He met the sight of dilapidated 
houses, of churches ready to cave in, of empty streets, 
of a city ruined and defiled.” 

In reality, a visitor to Rome at that time, more than 
at any other, must have been overwhelmed with the 
saddening spectacle of so tremendous a downfall. 
Everywhere there was evidence of disorder, of van- 
dalism, of decay. Vivid is the description of this con- 
dition contained in the papal bull which in 1425 re- 
stored the ancient office of the street commissioners 
(magistri viarum). . The population had solved its 
housing problem in its own way, invading the ancient 
monuments and transforming them into living quar- 
ters, shops, sheds, stables. Dirt, rubbish, excrements 
and refuse of all kinds, filled the streets. Cattle grazed 
among the ruins. ‘Rome had become the city of the 
cowherds,” says Leopold Ranke, in his History of the 
Popes. “The inhabitants were not to be distinguished 
from the peasants and the herdsmen of the fields. The 
hills had been abandoned long ago. The population 
lived in the plain along the Tiber. The narrow streets 
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RoMeE—THE P1Azza pt S. 


were unpaved. Balconies and arches suspended from 
house to house increased their obscurity. Cattle ran 
about as in the villages. Marshes, interspersed with 
gardens, covered the whole stretch of land from S. Syl- 
vester to the Porta del Popolo. There wild ducks 
were hunted. Even the remembrance of antiquity had 
vanished. The Capitol was the Hill of the Goats, the 
Forum Romanum the Field of the Cows. The weird- 
est tales were told about some of the ancient monu- 
ments that still remained. The church of St. Peter’s 
was in danger of collapsing.” 

The city which once, as the resplendent capital of 
a far-flung empire, numbered more than a million in- 
habitants, now harbored a few tens of thousands, and 
had sunk to the lowest level of pitiful degradation. 
Florence, Siena, Bologna, Ferrara, Milan, Venice were 
active, rich, flourishing in a really princely way. Rome 
was a beggar—living on the ruins of great times past. 
And for this reason there was not a city in Italy for 
which the Renaissance signified so momentous an op- 
portunity as it did for Rome. 
at the outset. 


Florence was supreme 
Siena, Venice and other cities were in 
advance of Rome for a time. But after the lapse of 
a hundred years, from the beginning of the archi- 
tectural Renaissance, Rome had surpassed them all 
in the process of growth and of rejuvenation, and had 
become, besides Paris, the greatest center of attraction 
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PIETRO FROM THE SUMMIT OF THE DoME OF ST. PETER’S 


in the Western world. Rome of the cowherds had 
become Rome of the modern popes, where they reigned 
supreme. 


Rome of the modern popes, a city created by men 
of whom few were Romans, is above all Rome of the 
sixteenth and the seventeenth centuries. But it was 
in Rome of the cowherds that the boldest dreams had 
their day, and the most stupendous plans were framed 
for restoring, magnifying, and beautifying the city. 
That an atmosphere of mystery surrounds these plans 
does not make them less intriguing. Did they exist 
on paper, or had they only taken shape in the imagina- 
tion of their originator? Who was he? These plans 
are sometimes referred to as the projects of Nicholas V, 
who was pope in the years from 1447 to 1455. Gia- 
nozzo Manetti, his biographer, describes them and 
gives to the pope the credit of having conceived them. 
But Giorgio Vasari, in his biographies of Bernardo 
Rossellino and of Leon Battista Alberti, once desig- 
nates the latter and once the former as their originator, 
contradicting himself as he so frequently does. 

As a matter of fact, both Alberti and Rossellino 
were employed by the pope in Rome. Alberti, engaged 
in writing his great work on architecture, lived for a 


couple of years at the papal court. Thus, it seems 
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From “Rémische Veduten,” Herrmann Egger 

Piazza De_ta Bocca DELLA VeERITA 

THe PsEUDOPERIPTEROS (LEFT) IS THE CHURCH S. Maria EGIZIACA 
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From “Romische Veduten,’ Herrmann Egger 


Ponte QUATTRO CAPI AND THE TIBER ISLAND 
By an Anonymous Artist—1l6th Century 








RoMe—THE DruM OF THE Dome oF ST. PETER’S 


very likely that both he and Rossellino, although this 
is not mentioned by Manetti, had something to do with 
the conception of the plans. Manetti’s silence regard- 
ing them can easily be explained. As the pope’s biog- 
rapher, he was not especially anxious to let the pope 
share with somebody else the honor of having conceived 
the great schemes which were being thought out. On 
the other hand, there seems to be no valid reason for 
giving to Alberti all the credit, as G. Dehio, the well- 
known German scholar, has done, basing his opinion 
on the spiritual kinship between the projects and the 
city planning ideas of Alberti, expressed in his Ten 
Books on Architecture. 

In all probability, when Alberti came to Rome and 
was received by Nicholas, a humanist and a Mecenas, 
second to none among the popes, the latter had already 
long occupied himself with the idea of vastly improv- 
ing the city, and many of the things he wanted to do 
had taken some definite shape in his mind. In deliber- 
ations with Alberti, and probably also with Rossellino, 
his intentions became strengthened and amplified 
and were, perhaps, finally embodied in actual plans 
drawn by either of these architects or by both. How- 
ever, diligent search in the Vatican library and in other 
collections where the plans possibly might be found, 


1G. Dehio: Die Bauprojekte Nikolaus des Fiinften und Leon Bat 
tista Alberti. ; 


In Repertorium fiir Kunstwissenschaft. Vol. 
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has so far been in vain. But even if no drawings were 
made, there existed, in all likelihood, a written pro- 
gramme outlining the ideas of the pope and of his col- 
laborators, the contents of 
Manetti. 

What were the intentions of the pope? To enumer- 
ate them all would lead too far; but the plans may 
be broadly divided in two groups, of which one aimed 
at fortifying, replanning and reconstructing that part 
of the city—the Borgo—where the Vatican palace and 
the church of St. Peter’s are situated. The fortified 
Borgo, including the Vatican Hill and the Castle 
S. Angelo, would form a spacious papal fortress within 
the strongly fortified, modernized Rome. The Vati- 
can and the basilica of St. Peter would be rebuilt. 
From the Castle $. Angelo and the Ponte S. Angelo 
three streets, parallel or, perhaps, slightly divergent 
and arcaded from end to end, would lead to a spacious 
piazza in front of the reconstructed basilica. And 
Nero’s obelisk, half buried in the earth outside the old 
basilica, would be erected in the middle of the piazza. 
Such were the plans regarding the Borgo, plans which 
Nicholas had started to realize when he died in 1455. 


which were known to 


Only the lives of many popes and the treasures of 
Rhampsinitus could secure their execution, it has been 


said. Nicholas passed away, hoping that posterity 
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From “Raffael als Architekt,’ Th. Hofmann 


THE Borco, SHOWING THE NEW CHURCH 
OF St. PETER’s IN COURSE OF CONSTRUCTION 
From Lafrevi’s Plan of Rome—A.D. 1577 
































RoME—PART OF THE SUBSTRUCTURE OF THE OLD CHURCH OF ST. PETER’S 


would carry out the plans, at least in part—as it has 
done, even if not exactly as he would have done it. 
Small plans were not in 
And when he looked out over 
the Eternal City from the windows of the Vatican, he 
had the vision of even greater things than the recast- 
ing of the Borgo. 
Was it a city? 
of a dream? 


The pope was far-seeing. 
accord with his nature. 


The sight of Rome haunted him. 
Was it not rather the weird landscape 
its urban element was a labyrinth of 
the ‘Tiber, the dwellings of 
medieval Rome, in various degrees of dilapidation, 
were crowded in a maze of narrow, winding streets. 
Here and there a medieval church or some building 
of Roman origin accentuated, by force of contrast, as 
do gems on a tattered garment, the general impression 
of shabbiness and decay. This dingy urban agglomera- 
tion, to a large extent consisting of veritable rookeries, 
was Rome of the living. But the real Rome, that of 
the dead, was a mile-wide stretch of open land, for a 
great part devastated and desolate, dotted with ruins 
and groups of ruins—an impressive picture of great- 
ness past forever, set in the corroded frame of the 
decrepit Aurelian wall. 


houses along where 


Here and there, scattered over 
this vast area, there were houses, defensive towers. 
churches and campanili, of 


monasteries—touches a 


wn 
bo 


clever artist’s hand, contrasting elements, heightening 
the effect of this picture of desolation and of chaos. 
And the pope saw it and dreamed—of life and cos- 
mos. In itself the dream, translated into thought and 
will to act, is one of the greatest, because most charac- 
teristic, spiritual monuments of the Renaissance. It 
reflects, in an eminent way, the whole unbounded self- 
confidence of the epoch. Indeed, only an almost brutal 
Nicholas’s 
plan for transforming, modernizing, renewing Rome. 
His predecessor, Eugenius IV, wanted to widen many 
of its streets. 


will to self-assertion could engender vast 


Nicholas desired nothing less than a 
complete replanning, one might say, for Rome recast 
according to his designs would have become an entirel\ 
new city conceived in the spirit of the Renaissance, 
with roomy piazzas linked up by means of straight, 
broad, arcaded streets; with extensive vistas ending in 
the focal points of stately monuments, new or old; with 
the enlivening sight of beautiful fountains pouring 
forth their water in interminable streams; first and 
last with the beauty of columnal porticos meeting the 
traveller’s eye at every step. 

In this conception the spirit of compromise was not 
an outstanding characteristic! The new confronted 
the old with formidable boldness. One thinks of the 
uprooting of an old tree and the planting of a new 
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Copy of an original drawing by Domenico Ghira 
By an anonymous artist contained in the so-called 


one in its stead, rather than of the grafting of new 
branches on an old stem. If Nicholas had lived long 
enough to realize his plans to any extent, the relics of 
the beloved antiquity itself would, if necessary, have 
been unhesitatingly sacrificed. Did he not, although 
criticised for it by some of his contemporaries, give the 
Vandals a free hand in the Forum and in the Circus 
Maximus? Was it not during his pontificate that the 
first great Renaissance palace in Rome, the Palazzo 
di Venezia, was begun to the music of the heavy, grat- 
ing stone-wagons plying between the building-ground 
and the quarry of the Colosseum? Truly, he set an ex- 
ample which some of his successors were only too prone 
to follow. Very likely, had his life been ten years 
longer, he would have achieved, as a devastator, a fame 
equal to that of Sixtus V, the arch-destroyer among 
the popes. For with Nicholas the willingness to de- 
stroy was quite commensurate with the desire to renew. 
In scope of interest, as regards city improvement, he 
excelled almost all of his successors. It was by no 
means confined to Rome, his name being connected 
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with more or less important enterprises in Castelnuovo, 
Civita Vecchia, Fabriano, Gualdi, Orvieto, Ostia, 
Vicarello, Viterbo. 

When death approached, Nicholas summoned _ his 
legatees, the cardinals, and gave them a last reminder 
of what he had done and had wanted to do. Perorat- 
ing, he implored them to continue and to conclude the 
great work which he had begun, “‘not by ambition, love 
of display, empty desire for self-glorification, but for 
the purpose of increasing, in all Christendom, the re- 
spect for the Apostolic chair.” These and similar 
thoughts he expressed in his ‘Testament, seem- 
ingly unmindful of the fact that he was the head 
higher than those who surrounded him and that the 
consistent carrying through of such plans presupposed 
a succession of men of his own stature and inclinations. 
Yet, Nicholas did not plan and plead entirely in vain. 
Rome, gradually emerging from the gloom of the past 
into the resplendent light of a new day, was at the 
beginning of one of the greatest periods in its history. 

Nuts HAMMARSTRAND. 








EASTWARD! 


HE SENSE of direction is an illusive one. Like 

a musical ear some have it and others have it not. 

To those who have this sense of the four cardinal 
points of the compass there often comes the same enjoy- 
ment and feeling of mastery which come to the musician 
when he undertakes the interpretation of some com- 
plicated operatic score. As the signs and characters indi- 
cate to the musician his course, so the points of the com- 
pass direct the way of the man who must pass through 
the unexplored. Whether or not one can acquire this 
sense of the north is a question into which I shall not 
venture here; but it is quite certain that where a man 
is obliged through circumstances to live by his wits, in 
wild conditions, he apparently experiences little difficulty 
in finding his direction—presumably by orientation. 

This sense is as old as man himself. The Old Testa- 
ment history is full of allusions to the concern which 
people then had for the points of the compass and to the 
romance which they built up about them. Even then 
each point of the compass had, as it still has, a real per- 
sonality of its own, varying in kind, to be sure, according 
to locality and whether it be on one side of the equator 
or the other, but nevertheless quite distinct. In countries 
north of the equator, and it is those which I have par- 
ticularly in mind, there was a very strong aversion to the 
north. It has been usually associated with cold and dis- 
mal thoughts, the home of the Spirit of Evil; while to 
the south people have looked for warmth and cheer. 
As the sun in the east, each day dawn, brightens the 
heavens with golden and colored lights we have come to 
regard that quarter as the one from which new life comes, 
where new ideals and hopes are born. 

And who has ever watched the sun sink beneath the 
western horizon, leaving its kindly glow to guide us 
into the shadow of the starlit night, that has not won- 
dered what was beyond? It is because of this that we 
have come to think of the west as the direction of finality, 
and these personalities which the points of the compass 
seem to possess, and the traditions which have come 
into being because of them, have made their mark upon 
church architecture throughout the Christian world. 

The south was, and is today, considered a desirable 
direction in which to face a building, particularly in 
countries with a variable climate and a limited amount 
of winter sunshine. It is noteworthy that the majority 
of parish churches in England are not only placed on the 
north side of the road, or street, so that entrance may 
be through the south porch—always considered the most 
hospitable side—but they are built, almost universally, 
very close to the north line of the church property, so 
as to give the greatest amount of room on the south. 
There was a strong antipathy amongst the countryfolk 
of the Middle Ages, and in fact it still exists to a degree, 
to being buried on the north side of the church. This 
side was left for many centuries unconsecrated for the 
interment of the unbapti.ed and for those who had taken 
their own lives. Occasionally the latter were buried at 
the nearest cross-roads; it was thought that the intersect- 
ting roads, in the form of a cross, gave the land a sort of 
automatic consecration! 


Bearing in mind this acute sense of the various points 
of the compass which for so long existed it is not hard 
to understand the concern the churchmen of the Middle 
Ages had for the proper orientation of their places of 
worship. The absence of it, as may be so often noted, 
is far more to be wondered at. 

In later years the word orientation has come, es- 
pecially amongst archeologists, to have a two-fold mean- 
ing. It may refer to the placing of the whole fabric 
of the church with regard to the exact east, or it may 
be used to indicate the number of degrees in which the 
chancel or choir varies in direct alignment from the rest 
of the church building. But the generally accepted use 
of the word is that which has to do with the setting out 
of the building as a whole with regard to the east and 
west; and so planning it that its apsidal end shall be 
due east. However, one need only place a compass in 
a few of the English or French churches or cathedrals to 
find that both nave and choir are rarely in perfect align- 
ment in respect to the exact east. They frequently vary 
forty-five degrees one way or ‘the other. Moreover, 
there are some instances in which the churches have been 
entirely reversed, and have their altars at the west end, 
but these are so few that they are hardly worth men- 
tioning. It is enough to note in passing that they were 
built purposely north and south, or even with their altars 
at the west end, as a direct protest against Catholic usage 
and custom—usually about the time of the Reformation. 

In a broad sense I believe the orientation of churches 
is more a matter of custom than actually that of regula- 
tion by any Church canon. The entrance to the Roman 
Christian church was quite frequently at the west, but 
in these cases the officiating priest stood, so far as pos- 
sible, with his face to the east and his back to the altar. 

The northern or Gothic races appear to have been 
much more sensitive to the proper placing of their 
churches than were the peoples of Southern Europe; the 
Church in Rome in the early centuries was apparently 
indifferent to the question, and some authorities claim that 
the rite of orientation was entirely unknown to primitive 
Christianity, and that it was developed during the first 
three or four centuries of the Christian era. 

The second and less general use of the word orienta- 
tion, that which has to do with the exact alignment of nave 
and chancel, is one which has been a source of much 
speculation. It is no exaggeration to say that in almost 
all of the churches which were built after the year 1200 
A.D. and before the 16th century, we find that their 
chancels are deflected, usually to the south. However, 
in trying to get at the reason for these “weeping” or 
“skew” chancels, as they are frequently called, we must 
first determine whether the naves and chancels were built 
at the same time. If they were not, it is quite as likely 
that the nave is deflected and not the chancel. Whichever 
way it may be the deflection is most frequently found in 
churches built about the middle of the 14th century. 

What is the explanation? Two quite different schools 
of thought, the Symbolist and the Rationalist, have tried 
to unravel the problem for us. Some of their explana- 
tions seem reasonable—others a bit improbable. And I 
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believe that if we combine the results of their research 
on a sort of middle-ground, we will not be far from 
getting at the true explanation of the deflected chancel. 
The Symbolists say that the irregular alignment of the 
chancel was purposely planned so that the sun might 
shine, through the east and south windows, upon a 
certain shrine which was dedicated to the saint, or saints, 
after whom the church was named. Or that the inclina- 
tion was significant of the drooping of Our Lord’s head 
as He hung upon the Cross. This they call the “Leaning 
Head” theory. 

The Rationalists, on the other hand, take a rather 
more practical view of the feature. According to them, 
in churches in which the chancels were built after the 
naves, in all probability the chancel arch was not cut 
through until the chancel was, at least, partially finished ; 
or if so, the opening was hung with some screen which 


London 


NDER the direction ot Mr. Wheatley, the Social- 
[ | ist Minister of Health, considerable impulsion 

has been given to fresh experiments in rapid 
house building. When, under Lloyd George’s Premier- 
ship, the Ministry set up a special department for the 
study of patent methods of construction, a very large 
number of practical tests were made of the various sys- 
tems ranging from the steel frame to the thin pre-cast 
concrete slab system of the Waller Housing Corporation. 
Very few of these specialist firms have survived, for it 
soon became evident that the main item of cost in hous- 
ing was not that of the walls, and with an increased 
supply of brick available, the brick house reasserted itself 
at the expense of its rivals. 

Present experiments are directed largely towards in- 
creased speed in erection, and the most interesting experi- 
ments are those in connection with steel houses. Various 
systems are employed—all steel framing with an external 
casing of steel plates, and wood framing finished ex- 
ternally with steel plates, and finished internally with 
bituminous paper and composition boarding. Lord 
Weir’s experimental bungalow at Cathcart (Glas- 
gow) is constructed on this system, and has reinforced 
concrete chimneys. The roof is of wood, with a cover- 
ing of sacking and asbestos slates, and the building is 
erected on a specially prepared concrete foundation. The 
time of erection, once the foundation is prepared, is given 
as ten to fourteen days, and the cost of a bungalow com- 
plete, including fencing, paths, and so on, is in the neigh- 
borhood of £460. The accommodation comprises a liv- 
ing room (204 sq. ft.), two bedrooms (170 and 108 sq. 
ft.), scullery (80 sq. ft.), a larder, coal cellar, and bath- 
room. All steel houses designed by the Duke of Athol, in 
conjunction with William Beardmore & Co., are some- 
what similar and it is claimed that they can be ready for 
occupation within a week! A three-roomed house, with 
scullery and bathroom, including certain furniture, is to 
cost not more than £420. 

The houses look well enough in the drawings, but one 
cannot help fearing the reappearance of the shoddy dwell- 
ings of three years ago, complete with cracking stucco 


obscured for the time being the main body of the church 
and thus made it dificudt for the masons to get a true 
alignment, and the unalignment was therefore by acci- 
dent. But they also put forth a more plausible theory 
and one which precludes any possibility of accident or 
chance: that it was so deflected to give a sort of illusion 
which would make the interior of the church appear to 
be longer than it really was. 

None of these explanations of the deflected chancel 
are probably wholly applicable to all the periods in 
which we find it. In different centuries, and in various 
localities, diverse influences have made themselves felt, 
and it is therefore assuming too much to claim that in 
any one theory lies the real explanation of this charac- 
teristic, common to most of the parish churches in Eng- 
land, as to its whys and wherefores. 

Stewart I. CAMPBELL. 


Letter 


and diamond-shaped asbestos tiles. No amount of speed 
in building can excuse some of the blots on the English- 
man’s reputation for geod domestic work. 


* * * 


Apropos of remarks appearing in the JouRNAL for 
August on the Bank of England, it may be interesting to 
know that work is to be begun, and Sir John Soane’s 
frontage is to be retained. Vhe Bank is making a tem- 
porary move to Finsbury Circus, where it will be located 
what time the building in Threadneedle Street is in 
progress. It is the first time within living memory that 
the Bank business will have been carried on outside the 
famous triangle of ground dominated by the Old Lady of 


Threadneedle Street. 
* * * 


Two new buildings of moment have been completed 
within the last few days, and each is of a particular in- 
terest as revealing the presence of the struggle between 
ancient and modern expression. Sir Edwin Lutyens’ 
Midland Bank in Piccadilly adjoins Prince’s Restaurant, 
but is specially designed to harmonize with Wren’s 
church of St. James which lies to the east of it. The 
design has come in for an unusual amount of lay criti- 
cism, and while it is in many ways charming, one cannot 
help feeling that Sir Edwin has been amusing himself 
again, in the same way as he has done in designing the 
Anglo-Persian Oil Company’s Offices in Finsbury Circus 
(Illustrated in the JourRNAL of July, 1923). 

The facade is a somewhat false expression of the 
interior, having three marked horizontal divisions to 
express one big internal hall rising from floor to roof, 
and the stone detail is of the much undercut Grinling 
Gibbons variety. Sir Edwin is a master in providing in 
his London buildings for the charming weathering of 
Portland stone and brick. And while this Renaissance 
essay contributes nothing to Bank design, it has the great 
merits of pleasant manners. 

The second building, Adelaide House, is by Sir John 
Burnet & Partners, and rises sheer from the River at the 
head of London Bridge. It aims at the modern expres- 
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sion in office building, suitability for its purpose, and 
craftsmanlike use of materials. The design depends 
chiefly on mass, weight of void and solid, and an ex- 
pression of the verticality of the structure. 

This building is really the first attempt by any big 
London architect to compete in fresh modernity with the 
new school of continental designers, and is of extraor- 
dinary interest as a certain starting point for further 
experiments in England on similar lines. Adelaide House 
will probably “faire école,’ and we can see in the spirit 
behind it the death warrant of the faded adaptations of 
the new Regent Street. 


* * * 


At the time of writing indications point to a continua- 
tion next year of the great Empire Exhibition at Wem- 
bley. Financially the exhibition has resulted in a loss. 
The expense was of course far greater than was antici- 
pated, and the estimated public “gate” far smaller; the 
idea of the extension of time is to permit the exhibition 
authorities to recoup their expenses through the gate 
money which would be provided by a reopening in 1925. 

So far, about 20,000,000 people must have passed 
through the turnstiles, and the estimate was for 
30,000,000. The higher figure seems almost incredible, 
for as it is the exhibition has been almost continuously 
packed to the limit with visitors, and must therefore be 
considered a real success as a public attraction. A great 
exhibition of this kind may well be an unqualified suc- 
cess and yet result in a call upon its guarantors; it is 
interesting in this connection to read the report that last 
year’s Gothenburg Exhibition resulted in a deficit of 
$10,000,000. " * . 

The proposed amalgamation of the Society of Archi- 
tects and the Royal Institute is on the eve of accomplish- 
ment, the former body having generously and gladly sacri- 
ficed its existence in the cause of registration. The con- 
sent of the Privy Council to the amended charter is now 
in process of attainment and by the end of the year the 
absorption should be a fait accompli. The Society will 
probably hand over the bulk of its assets to the R. I. B. A., 
reserving only sufficient to provide its own funeral ban- 
quet and obituary record. For the objective is so nearly 
in sight, that, as W. S. Gilbert said, “decease will be a 

. ’ 
merciful release.” ‘ e . 

The Franco-British Union of Architects has just held 
its annual meeting, the venue being this year in Paris. 

Since its inauguration the Union has added greatly to 
its numbers, and has resulted, on the English side, in an 
increased interest in the progress of French architecture. 


The visit to Paris provided an opportunity of realizing 
that French art is very much alive, and that a school of 
modern architects has arisen, men who combine the easy 
mastery of Beaux-Arts planning with the most modern 
expression of function and material. The Opera, a 
newly converted branch of the Banque de France, and 
the recently erected Stade Nautique,! in which were held 
this year’s Olympic swimming contests, provided the 
oficial visits. But Boileau’s new shops of the Bon 
Marché,? Perrets’ Church at Raincy, work by Marras,? 
and some excellent new shop fronts provided an equal 
interest. Work on the French section of the 1925 Ex- 
hibition des Arts Decoratifs et Industriels is well ad- 
vanced, and it looks as if the French were determined 
to make a bold bid for their old position of architectural 
pre-eminence; their new work is certainly stimulating 
and is scarcely sufficiently recognized as yet by the 
architectural press. 

We cannot conclude these notes without a passing 
reference to some remarks by that notable architect 
and penman, Mr. Egerton Swartwout. In the 21 May 
and 2 July numbers of the American Architect the writer 
of these letters received from stock one of Mr. Swart- 
wout’s courteously thrown bricks, for having inferred 
in Mr. Swartwout certain reactionary architectural ten- 
dencies. At the same time it was suggested that poor 
“X” was certainly not an architect, and was probably a 
lady! 

Well, well, we will not give away secrets; veiled 
identity can only heighten the charm of controversy, and 
we like to think of Mr. Swartwout picturing us alter- 
nately as a silk clad blonde or a stern visaged wearer of 
Dundrearys. Whether we build or do not build, that is 
also a question; but we know the work of our dis- 
tinguished commentator, and we still think he is a leetle 
prejudiced. In the July number he sniffs at the Indus- 
trial Hall at Gothenburg, forgetting perhaps that it is 
Exhibition architecture. But we'll have our Gothenburg 
and he can have his World’s Fair. 

We are sure Mr. Swartwout will like this cynical 
little rhyme. It is attributed to a certain clever London 
architect who designs real buildings, writes books, and 
teaches architecture. 

“Mutules in the cornice, acanthus round the door, 

Small panes in the windows—three feet from the floor. 

Georgian in the country; Neo-Grec in town— 

That’s the stuff to give ’em, if you want renown.” 


November, 1924 — 


1See Paris Letter in the Journat for July. 
2See Paris Letter in the Journat for September. 
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54. CHaprer Reports. The Secretary is beginning 
to notice the constant recurrence of the same names as 
he looks over the Chapter minutes of meetings. The per- 
centage sent in, compared with the total number of Chap- 
ters, is disappointingly small. Can it be that the other 
Chapters are not holding meetings? The Secretary 
suspects that this is not the case, but that in reality 


there are many various reasons which make it difficult 
for the different secretaries to have copies of their minutes 
made and sent to the Octagon. ‘The Secretary’s job is 
much simplified thereby. Note the names this month 
and, if you care to bother, note the names of the last few 
months. ‘This month the Secretary has PitrspurGcH, 
Cuicaco, Boston, BALTIMoRE, NEBRASKA, West Texas, 
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WASHINGTON STATE and CLEVELAND. 
ciety Bulletin is here as usual. 


PITTSBURGH devoted its October meeting to a de- 
lightful address on “Modern Architecture in Europe” by 
Professor Eric Mendelssohn of Berlin, Germany. 

Cuicaco, through its leaflet, printed in advance of 
each meeting, gets its business out of the way promptly, 
and then has time for talks and discussions. This last 
month the subject was “The Landscape Architect.” 

Cuicaco will have a large delegation at the Fifth 
Regional Conference in Ann Arbor in November. Such 
cooperation and interest is to be highly commended. 

Boston’s printed advance leaflet, too, must be a great 
help in keeping up each member’s contact with the Chap- 
ter. Its annual custom of starting the year by devoting 
the first meeting to informal relating of the summer 
travels of different members is to be most strongly recom- 
mended to the consideration of other Chapters.? 

BALTimoreE’s October meeting was devoted entirely to 
business. The Chapter seems busy and interested. 

NEBRASKA’S attractive Bulletin is here again. The 
Chapter members have been active in securing signatures 
to petitions for placing upon the city ballots the names 
of worthy candidates for the School Board. It seems 
very significant to the Secretary, from such signs, that the 
profession is slowly awakening to a sense of its responsi- 
bility in the public administration of this great country 
of ours. 

West Texas shows interest. The Secretary is much 
pleased to note the recurring statements, in different 
minutes, that letters from the Executive Secretary were 
read and discussed. This helps the Secretary’s office in 
the carrying out of its many and varied duties. The fact 
that the three new Texas Chapters are to have a joint 
meeting at some agreed on place is worthy of note. It is 
along the line of the regional conference idea and the 
Secretary hopes to have more and more of similar chap- 
ter codperation. 

WASHINGTON STATE devotes most of its printed Bulle- 
tin to the promulgation of the procedure recommended 
by the Oregon Association of Building and Construction, 
known as the Oregon A. B. C2. This is a Building Con- 
gress and is doing admirable work under the leadership 
of the architects. Let the good work go on and spread 
to other Chapters. Mr. Medary and Mr. Baldwin, who 
have been in Alaska during the summer, were to be the 
guests of the Chapter at the October meeting. If the 
various architects, members of the Institute, traveling 
about the country on business or pleasure, would only 
let the local Chapters know of their presence it would be 
a great joy to the local men to arrange special meetings 
for the purpose of becoming better acquainted. And who 
knows what might come of such meetings? 

CLEVELAND’s October meeting was held in its new 
permanent quarters and they seem very happy over the 
possession of them. Perhaps it was the new quarters, 
but, in any event, it was a large, well attended meeting. 

55. ARCHITECTURAL Service. The Secretary, in the 
course of his travels, ran into a very interesting stand 


1A comprehensive abstract of this very interesting session appeared 
under Notes from Abroad in the Journat for November. 

2A full account of this organization appears under 
Relations in the Journat for May. 


The Illinois So- 


Industrial 


taken on the subject of architectural service by some 
architects, and further discussions have led him to be- 
lieve that there are quite a number in this country who 
have a similar idea. It is worthy of thought and discus- 
sion for it touches, in the mind of the Secretary, on the 
entire future of the profession. It developed during a 
discussion as to what the architect should do about the 
contractors who were making drawings and specifications 
for buildings for owners, and carrying the work to a 
conclusion without bothering about the profession. What 
could be done to prevent this most unsatisfactory con- 
dition of things, unsatisfactory in reality for all three 
parties concerned? One answer was put forward, and 
when the Secretary, in his travels, found this to be a 
growing practice and looked upon without any special 
disfavor, he felt it should be called to the attention of the 
membership for careful consideration. 


To prevent the contractor from giving the full archi- 
tectural service, where the owner might not, either 
through ignorance or personal desire, consider the em- 
ployment of an architect on the work, it was thought a 
help to make arrangements with the contractor whereby 
the architect, without any contact with the owner, should 
make the necessary drawings and specifications which 
the contractor needed. It was said the contractor was 
glad to pay well for such service. 


The Secretary wonders as to just what position the 
architect assumes by such coéperation with the contractor 
and what he gains thereby. Is he in any way helping the 
standards of the profession, or is he helping the standards 
of the work produced directly by the contractors? Is he 
giving architectural service? Is he making it desirable 
for the contractor to work with the architect? Is he 
making it possible for the contractor to comply with the 
registration laws of any state in the Union? Is he help- 
ing the contractor to secure his jobs more easily? Is he 
showing the owner the value of an architect’s services? 
Is he, perchance, proving that all an architect is to do is 
provide the necessary blue prints; that the contractor 
will look out for the proper carrying out of the work, 
the actual specifying of materials to be used and the final 
acceptability of the work as done? Is such a method 
better than the frank statement by the NepraskKa CHap- 
TER that any contractor making plans for buildings shall 
be considered as a competitor? Or would such pro- 
cedure, in Nebraska let us say, remove the charge of 
competitor against the contractor providing buildings 
for owners when the owner does not employ an archi- 
tect? Would such helping of the contractor simplify 
the matter of getting plans, say in Illinois, to meet the 
regulations of the Registration Board? Is it not, per- 
haps, a further development of the idea of partial serv- 
ice rendered by the architect, with the added factor of 
having no touch whatsoever with the owner himself? 


56. Brtrer Homes 1N America. The interesting 
Guidebook for the 1925 campaign has just been issued, 
and the Secretary recommends it to all architects. It 
has been prepared with the greatest care and complete- 
ness and opens the way to demonstrations of better homes 
in every community in the country. The local chairmen 
—incidentally, these are usually women—are being ap- 
pointed, and they will be busy getting their committees 
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formed and under way. The Guidebook recommends that 
architects be asked to serve on some of these committees, 
but, as you all know, nothing will probably take place in 
that way without direct codperation on the part of the 
architects. Therefore the Secretary takes it upon him- 
self to urge earnestly and emphatically that every Chap- 
ter appoint a “Better Homes” Committee and instruct it 
to get in touch at once with the local committee to do its 
share of this work. If no committee has been appointed 
in its district get busy and help in the formation of one. 

“Better Homes in America” is under the direct guid- 
ance of Mr. Herbert Hoover, and two members of the 
Institute are on the Board of Directors. Better Homes 
Week is 10 to 17 May, 1925. 

The movement is nation-wide in scope. The central 
organization, at National Headquarters, in Washington, 
D. C., issues publications and conducts research. Demon- 
strations are conducted entirely by voluntary local com- 
mittees—chosen and led by chairmen appointed each year 
by National Headquarters—in cities, towns and rural 
communities all over the United States. The local Bet- 
ter Homes Campaigns consist of publicity, lectures, dis- 
cussion meetings, and exhibits; and, wherever possible, 
they include, during Better Homes Week, the demonstra- 
tion of a house, planned and furnished for a family of 
modest means, illustrating the best the community can 
offer in comfort, convenience, and beauty at a cost 
within the reach of families in moderate circumstances. 


Epwin H. Brown, Secretary. 


Industrial Relations 


The Committee on Industrial Relations has under con- 
sideration at the present time a question submitted to it 
by the Board of Directors with regard to the advisability 
of the Institute’s codperation in national apprenticeship 
training. The Dallas Vocational School for the training 
of various crafts has suggested that the Institute should 
coéperate with it. From another part of the country the 
National Associations of Plumbers and the Sheet Metal 
Workers have asked for codperation. 


The Institute at the Convention of two years ago put 
itself on record as favoring industry movements which 
provided for codperation of all the elements of the in- 
dustry combined, to the exclusion of none. This has 
resulted in a very large support by the architects for the 
Congress of the Building Industry movement in various 
localities. The Committee on Industrial Relations will 
have to consider the wisdom of turning part of its efforts 
towards the support of national movements in specific 
crafts to the injury, perhaps, of the more widespread and 
influential local and general efforts. 

The Committee on Industrial Relations is also being ap- 
proached by various branches of the building trades for 
opinions on the methods pursued in the industry in so far 
as they involve fair or unfair practice, in bidding—for 
instance. The Committee of the New YorK CHAPTER 
which last year produced an admirable report on un- 
fair practices in the industry in the city has recently sug- 
gested a much more extended survey of the situation. 
Such investigations, if they are fair minded and result 


from a joint study of the subject by all the branches of 
the industry, would be of great value. 

An interesting complaint with regard to the relations 
between architects and contractors is contained in the 
Bulletin of the Associated Building Contractors of IIli- 
nois, which reports an address by Mr. R. M. Cope of De- 
catur, at one of their recent meetings, in part as follows: 


“I will relate an experience of my firm. Last spring 
we were invited to enter our bid in competition for the 
erecting of a building. We obtained a list of contractors 
invited to bid, and noticed on this list one contractor who 
had defaulted on every contract he had had recently. We 
inquired from the architect if we were expected to com- 
pete with this party. On being assured that we were 
we refused to bid. We knew that we had no chance to 
submit a lower bid than he would, because he did poor 
work and used unfair methods in purchasing material and 
awarding sub-contracts, and that he would make his 
profits by dishonest methods. All this was known by the 
architect. This party, of course, submitted the lowest 
bid and was given the contract. He could not furnish 
Surety Bond, but finally got a friend to go his personal 
bond. The building has since been completed, about two 
months overtime. The contractor took his profits out of 
the first payment, the bondsman lost several thousand 
dollars, and the owner got a very poor job. When the 
architect was asked why he accepted such poor work from 
this man, he replied that an architect was so glad to get 
through with this kind of a contractor that he would 
accept almost any kind of a job. When asked if he would 
accept that kind of a job from my firm, he answered, very 
indignantly, that he certainly would not, and yet con- 
tractors are asked to compete with this kind year after 
year. Is it any wonder that contractors are losing their 
respect for architects and that they are contracting direct 
with the owner?” 

This particular story was told in the course of an 
address called Inconsistencies of Architects. It would 
seem that the incident is hardly an inconsistency on the 
part of the architect, but is a piece of foolishness which 
in the end will do more harm to him than to any one 


else. Rosert D. Koun, Chairman. 


Public Information 


The following notes have been received from THE 
SouTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER, and are published in 
this column as of interest: 


To make the profession of ever increasing service to 
society is one of the objects of the Institute as stated in 
its Constitution. And as the National body has been dili- 
gent in its codperation and guidance in public affairs 
which relate to architecture, so should the Chapters fol- 
low this example in local activities. 

In public service, the SouTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER 
has done efficient work through the representation of its 
members on public and semi-public bodies. Years ago the 
Chapter was responsible for the establishment of a City 
Planning Commission, and now one of the ex-Presidents 
of the Chapter is President of that influential public body. 
On the Los Angeles Municipal Art Commission, which 
passes on all public and other important structures, the 
Chapter is represented by an officer and one member. 
The Building Inspector for the City and the President 
of the City Planning Association are both Institute mem- 
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bers, and, most important of all, every member of the 
State Board of Architecture of the Southern District of 
the State belongs to the Institute. Other public work 
includes the improvement in Municipal regulations and 
legislature. State Laws, particularly the Burnett Tene- 
ment Law and laws relating to license and practice of 
architects, have been subjects of Chapter activity, and 
investigations of faulty construction and unethical con- 
duct have beén investigated and corrected. 

The Chapter has affiliated itself with one of the im- 
portant professional organizations of the community, the 
Joint Committee of the Technical Societies of Los An- 
geles, which includes members of the American Chemical 
Society, The American Institutes of Architects, of Elec- 
trical Engincers, of Mining Engineers, and the American 
Societies of Civil Engineers, of Mechanical Engineers and 
of Landscape Architects. It is a pleasure to say that 
this combination of professional men has existed for many 
years, co-ordinating the efforts of many professional 
groups to the benefit of all. There are weekly luncheons 
which are well represented and are productive of new 
ideas and new effort. 

In the fast growing community of the Southwest the 
usual unfortunate gridiron subdivision and mushroom 
growth of bungalows has been a subject for correction. 
Because of persistent effort and the tactful help of the 
Chapter, the real estate interests and the real estate 
agents of Southern California have, with increasing con- 
fidence, brought their problems to the Chapter. Thus, 
subdivisions have become well planned communities with 
attractive homes and improvements. In fact, several re- 
cent real estate developments have been planned by mem- 
bers of the Institute, and the architectural designs for the 
houses have been secured through competitions passed by 
the Chapter and judged by its members. 


To make stability and beauty popular the profession 
must everlastingly keep at public opinion and public agen- 
cies, and only by persistency and codperation can the 
ideals of the Institute be upheld. 


Joun V. Van Pett, Chairman, 
126 East 59th Street, New York City. 


Public Works 


The new Committee on Public Works has had under 
consideration the resolutions passed at the last Conven- 
tion on the subject of public works, and is preparing a 
statement to issue to the various chapters urging con- 
certed effort on the part of the full membership of the 
Institute to inform senators and congressmen throughout 
the country of the importance of the architectural aspects 
of our public works and particularly of the importance 
of having an orderly program for federal work which 
will permanently displace the hurried appropriations at 
the end of a session which in the past have made up the 
Omnibus Building Bills. 


Will every member of the Institute take the trouble 
to read over the resolutions published in the Proceedings 
of the last Convention, and get in touch with their 
senators and representatives wherever personal contact 
is available? At a later date more formal action may 
be taken by the various Chapters, but real results can 
hardly be obtained in Congress until a reasonable propor- 
tion of congressmen have become aware of the importance 
of the subject. 

M. B. Mepary, Jr., Chairman. 


Marginalia Architectura 


seeks an interview with the Boss. He has been 

studying at a well-known Art School. He ex- 
hibits some fine and spirited drawings in black and white 
and in color. He has done some “commercial art” and 
shows a beautifully illuminated folder bearing the name 
of a prominent department store. But he has no job. 
He has come to an architect’s office because he has been 
taught that architects are sometimes artists and always, 
always, interested in art. He knows how to make per- 
spectives. He has some clever ones in his portfolio. 

The architect, perplexed by his latest client’s insistence 
upon certain luxurious details which must be somehow 
included in the house he wants without increasing its 
cost, is not in the best of humor with the world or with 
himself. He dismisses the young seeker of employment 
with scant courtesy. But he cannot get rid of the mem- 
ory of the pathetically earnest, wistful look in that boy’s 
eyes. He remembers a time when he too trudged from 
office to office, job hunting. In those days he had dreamed 
dreams about art. In those days he could draw very 
well indeed. By his parents and friends in the little town 
whence he came he was regarded as a genius in the bud. 

But something had nipped the tender blossom. Fruit 
there had been, but it was not what had been looked for. 
He had succeeded in making a living—yes, a better-than- 


A YOUNG MAN with a small portfolio of sketches 
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the-average living. He was an architect, no one seemed 
to dispute that. His buildings were useful buildings and 
were not so ill-looking. It was wonderful that they had 
not proven more ill-favored, for the demand of his clients 
had been not for better-looking but for cheaper build- 
ings. As costs had soared, more and more had he sacri- 
ficed the pleasanter things in architecture. No more 
could he afford to admit the very young or inexperienced 
into his office. More and more he had to depend on a 
very few “high-powered” and ultra-efficient draftsmen. 
No more could he allow time to be spent stretching 
paper, working out everything in pencil, and getting all 
exactly right before tracing. Now there was no more 
tracing. Working drawings had to be made on the cloth 
and inked in with only a few guide lines in pencil. What 
chance for an artist in that office? 

What chance for an artist anywhere in the average 
city? Main Street seems to have no more of the little 
studios which one remembers here and there thirty years 
ago. They were trivial and they produced some terrible 
hammered brass and “Kensington” work and still life, 
but they stood for some desire which seems to have ceased 
to be. Children used to be encouraged to “make things.” 
Nowadays the same creative impulse is considered amus- 
ing until time for the child to go to school. In the routine 
of our educational process the creative impulse usually 
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diminishes in inverse ratio with the advance through the 
grades. And yet, here and there it persists in boy or girl, 
and of this minority, it would seem, are those who are 
sent to an Art School. This is considered quite proper 
and as it should be. It is encouraged by the esthetically 
inclined among the local intelligentsia. But only the 
hard-headed and practical ones ever give a thought as 
to what is to become of these children of vision when the 
Art School bids them go forth and earn a living. Ah 
yes! They can Teach. I almost forgot that in the eyes 
of most school boards anyone who has completed a nor- 
mal school course and two years at Art School is fully 
qualified to teach all that the American child ever needs 
to know about “art.” And so, young graduate, I should 
have sent you to the board of education. You are not 
to create but yours is to be the thin wine and the pale 
pleasure of years wasted in leading others down the 
blind alley through which you are to be an official guide. 

What may Architecture do for the Allied Arts? Not 
much, I take it, as long as Architecture must needs be 
a mere lackey unto My Lord Business. 

And yet, when we wandered among the students at 
the Corcoran during the intermissions of the last Con- 
vention program, and saw the earnest young faces, all 
intent upon the work in hand, all oblivious to everything 
but the Master’s message each was trying to translate, 
did we not carry away some uncomfortable sense of our 
share in the responsibility for what was going on? 


* * * 


It was quite a shock to some of us to have so much 
time devoted at the last Convention to such a fruitless 
and academic theme as “What Is Precedent Doing to 
American Architecture?” It is reassuring to note that 
whatever Precedent may have been doing to American 
Architecture before the Convention it is still doing it. 
It is cheering to see that its resources are still un- 
diminished. We recently observed in a metropolitan 
paper a picture of a new bank building, and we read: 

“Tn choosing a style of architecture the directors sought 
to avoid the archaic appearance so common among bank 
buildings of today. The architect, Mr. So and So, made 
many sketches in different styles, and as a result the 
Spanish Renaissance was decided on. 

“The free and vigorous character of this style and 
its adaptability to modern construction indicates that 
it will soon rival the Italian Renaissance in popularity.” 

A few days later a great New York daily described 
a new structure as being in “the industrial gothic style”! 

There is something impressive about the versatility 
of the modern architect. Like the gentleman in vaude- 
ville who takes, from the depths of a silk hat, now a 
rabbit and again an omelet, he is likely to produce, if his 
clients are sufficiently persistent, almost anything. It is 
fortunate indeed that the modern client is so reasonable, 
and that he never (or hardly ever) insists that the archi- 
tect really Design! 

* * + 


Books by Richard Whiteing now out of print: The 
Island, Number Five John Street, The Yellow Van and 
Ring in the New. A friend may do no more kindly serv- 
ice than to share a rare book. It is a mark of highest 
confidence indeed when one is allowed to borrow a book 


which is out of print. There is a thrill of adventure 
about accepting the responsibility for its care and safe 
return. Who knows what may happen to it! And when 
there are four of them, all in one bundle, and they 
arrive at one’s office, having made in safety a journey 
of a thousand miles, the feeling of trusteeship and the 
consciousness of a priceless charge is beyond words. On 
my way home with my precious package I am thankful 
that hold-up men usually do not care for books. I am 
very glad that the sky is clear and that there are no 
signs of rain. I keep such hold of that bundle of books 
that I am aware that certain fellow passengers on the 
crowded street car are eying me. Heavens! Do they 
think I am one? I assume a nonchalant air. I even 
take my hands away from the books reposing on my 
lap and make a great fuss about wiping my spectacles. 
The books start to slip to the floor. I grab them and 
drop my specs. Fortunately no damage is done, but I 
am visibly fussed and am very glad indeed when the car 
stops for me. I feel that I have a guilty look and that 
the other passengers are staring disapprovingly as I run 
the gauntlet to the end of the car and at last get off. 
After dinner, with my pipe going nicely, and the other 
little creature comforts which add so much to a literary 
adventure are supplied—a cosy fire, warm slippers, a good 
reading lamp, a comfortable chair—I get real well ac- 
quainted with Richard Whiteing. I wish, though, that 
my friend who knew him first were there beside me. 
It would add greatly to be able to intone a fine sentence 
occasionally, to laugh together at a nugget of pure wit, 
to say “How true!” or something else equally banal— 
being human after all, and quite unable to voice adequate 
appreciation of such a mine of real enjoyment. 


Richard Whiteing’s books ought to be republished. 
Why are they neglected? I don’t know. If I might 
guess, it is because he is unafraid of disagreeable 
truths. In the welter of modern fiction dealing with 
human frailty, chiefly sexual, there is always a sop to 
the shocked sensibilities. The proprieties may be out- 
raged but habits of thought are never rudely disturbed— 
else the book ceases to be a “best seller.” Richard 
Whiteing seems not to care for “habits of thought” or 
for anything but justice. That is the master theme of 
these four books. He satirizes nothing but our social 
sins against justice. Human hearts are sacred to him. 
He does not dissect them or reveal the deeply personal 
intimacies of their relations one with another. There is 
nothing it his work to please the erotically inclined. 
It is sturdy, wholesome, optimistic, bracing and brave. 
He seems indifferent as to whether or not you may like 
his story or agree with his point of view. He has 
launched his little ships on the sea of modern thought 
and they have sailed away as he intended that they 
should. He probably expected that they would be lost 
sight of and forgotten except where here and there in a 
quiet cove a lover of justice would give them safe 
harbor and perhaps allow them to take an occasional 
cruise to gladden the hearts of a kindred spirit. It 
pleases me to think of them thus and to be glad they have 
visited me. I shall send them back most reluctantly 
and shall hold in my memory all that I can of their 
sturdy spirit and charm. WiuraM L. Sreete. 
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The Question of Precedent 


Afterthoughts 
Bic MR. Magonigle and all those who so 


felicitously collaborated with him, on_ that 

memorable May afternoon, in reading papers on 
Precedent in Architectural Design are to be heartily con- 
gratulated upon a consecutive and well-sustained literary 
achievement. Indeed, like many others who had the 
pleasure of listening to them, I kept saying to myself as 
paper followed paper: “It is not fair, he cannot keep up 
to that standard.” And at length when Mr. Steele rose 
to read the last of the series, 1 was downright sorry for 
him, yet soon he, too, surprised me. Little by little he 
both surprised and delighted me, and when at length he 
reached his last line: ““What of the dream, Beloved, what 
of the dream?” I realized with unbounded pleasure that 
it had been reserved for him to sound the highest note 
of all. 

But since that agreeable afternoon I have read all of 
those papers, with many a chuckle to be sure, and with 
many a little gasp of pleasure as the humor or the grace 
of a well-turned phrase delighted me, but (how I hate 
to use that ugly little word) I must confess that I derived 
from their perusal far less inspiration and enthusiasm 
than I had expected. 

Search as I would, I could find nothing definite, and 
practical, and modern, which would be of real use to me; 
nothing strong, bold and new which might inspire me to 
think out the problems before me with greater spon- 
taneity and truth. No tocsin was sounded, no leadership 
was proclaimed with the glad confident sound of a new 
adventure in a new art. 

There was, it is true, much altruism and many com- 
mendable allusions to our duty to our profession and to 
the public, but instead of gettting inspiration I read 
something “urbane, non-explosive and safe” from the 
bland New Yorker, whose paper came first, and who did 
not therein “sing out his soul,” doubtless for fear of 
offending “the piker Pecksniff.” Furthermore, I felt that 
“in the privacy of his bathroom mirror” he had been gaz- 
ing at a conventional and safe man, who is “not unlovely 
and delightfully easy.” And it thus seemed to me that, 
being so lovely and easy, so safely conventional, he had 
therefore decided it was prudent not to “dogmatize.” 

As I read on, my thoughts went back to the sound of 
each author’s voice; thus, the orthodox voice from a 
great university sounded in my ears. With academic 
penetration and nicety it said, and said truly, “The pub- 
lic is in sympathy with work based on precedent,” re- 
minding me of the Methodist minister apostrophizing 
heaven with these searching words: “What is truth?” 
And after an impressive pause, during which he gave the 
impression of having received the answer from above, he 
answered with sublime conviction: “Why, truth is 
tri-uth.” 

Following that, and I hear it still, came the unfalter- 
ing sound of an ardent militant voice from the beautiful, 
unified past. “If civilization is chaotic,” it is repeating 
the words with oh, such spiritual ardor, “ugly, fearful, 
unhappy and infidel, precedent will be called on at every 


juncture—but it will do little except add plausibility to 
artifice.” Mark those last words! How true they are. 
What is truth? Why, truth is tri-uth. Now I hear it 
again. Like an echo from an ancient Gothic ruin, that 
ardent distant voice is now comparing us with the master- 
builders of the past, whispering dolefully: “We know 
more than they, infinitely more—except as to what things 
are worth knowing.” And, lastly, sighing and moaning 
through the dark, damp vaults of a monastery which is 
so very different from the bright, warm monasteries which 
house a virile life and work today—the monasticism 
which is making so much out of a chaotic, ugly, fearful, 
unhappy and infidel civilization, this ghost of the Middle 
Ages, with an holier-than-thou air, is now confessing, 
with strange inconsistency, that, “If I have to create a 
monastery for Benedictine Monks, precedent is what I 
must build on.” 

Why? Is it because he prefers “to add plausibility to 
artifice,” or is it because he shuts his eyes to the fact 
that American monks are used to modern buildings and 
because he overlooks the further fact that their leaders, 
ever looking to the future, always put progress before 
precedent in matters of architecture? 

By this time the just and tolerant reader is saying, “It’s 
easy to criticize, but could more inspiring or more prac- 
tical papers have been prepared and read?” I think so, 
and in support of my belief allow me to give a concrete 
example. 

Not so very long ago an architect submitte dt wodesigns 
for the new buildings for the Sacred Heart Academy at 
Madison, Wisconsin. ‘The one, big, open, modern and 
obviously heated from a central plant; it also rejoiced in 
an elevator. The other, Gothic, small in scale, quaint 
and ecclesiastical in the ancient sense—verily “adding 
plausibility to artifice” in an heroic attempt “to recover 
the truth of old arts.” But the Sisters would not have 
the obsolete affectation. They did not want the truths 
of old arts, but the truths of today. They wanted some- 
thing fresh and new, and, above all, something which 
would give unmistakeable evidence of the strong influence 
of St. Dominic’s teachings in the Twentieth Century, as 
well as in a land he had never heard of. Thus, the mod- 
ern design was adopted and at once developed in an in- 
tensively modern spirit utterly without regard to architec- 
tural precedent. First, an office building tower (perhaps 
inspired by the tower of the loftiest business building in 
New York City) was designed high enough to dominate 
the countryside and big enough to provide each of the 
Sisters with a cheerful cell in groups, tier upon tier, each 
commanding a view of one of the beautiful lakes near the 
institution, and also each window commanding the build- 
ings below in which the schools and dormitories were 
placed. Second, it was decided the color scheme of all 
the buildings should repeat the Dominican colors, should 
be taken from the striking habits the Dominican Sisters 
and Brothers wear—walls of rich cream colored brick, 
roofs of black slate and trimmings of white marble. 
Third, having learned that St. Dominic was the inventor 
of the Rosary, the architect thereupon decided that no 
reminiscent ornament should be used, but that each build- 
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ing should be sparingly decorated with rosaries, holy 
medals and other attributes of the Dominican Order, thus 
evolving ‘a landmark in the great adventure” which will 
be unlike any built before. Thus, the composition of the 
buildings and tower will count more than even the Domi- 
nican color scheme or the Dominican ornament. 

That is the way the same architect would go about 
designing a monastery for Benedictine Monks, were he 
given such a commission; for he believes in progress be- 
fore precedent; indeed, he coined that phrase twenty-one 
years ago when it was adopted as the slogan of the Archi- 
tectural League of America, while in the Architectural 
Review for June, 1900, I find that a certain R. A. C. 
wrote as follows: “Mr. George R. Dean’s firebrand of 
an article on Progress Before Precedent is calculated to 
make trouble, as is proved by a score of comments pub- 
lished in this number, etc., etc.,” which somehow leads 
me now to wonder whether in 1924 it may not cause some 
architects more trouble to think out a modern solution 
of an architectural problem than to “add plausibility to 
artifice.” 

But I hasten to add that I am glad that there are still 
some Gothicists doing church work in the same old way. 
Indeed, I often take off my old hat in the presence of the 
beautiful work of R. A. C. in particular, even if I do not 
believe in his point of view, while I am here glad to ac- 
knowledge that his voice is always raised on the side of 
things spiritual and beautiful. 

But pleasant as are his ringing words, for their literary 
quality, if not for their architectural truth, and grateful 
as I am to him for his delightful contribution to that 
symposium, the program proceed; and now I am listen- 
ing to a progressive from the Middle West, whose ideas 
are indigenous to America and as modern as the Twen- 
tieth Century—a man who believes that architecture “will 
win greater authority and command a greater popular 
interest” if it is more straightforward; who desires an 
architecture “that shall speak of our own time, rather 
than of ages past.” As I listen it seems to me that his 
wish for “a freed imagination guided by deep insight into 
the spirit which has imbued the great art of the world,” 
justifies the statement sometimes heard that the most cre- 
ative ideas of the country come from the Middle West. 
But good as his paper is, it unfortunately points to noth- 
ing definite and concrete. 

The last reader is now facing his hard task with a 
beautiful modern poem up his sleeve to cap the climax 
of the whole afternoon. He is an avowed disciple of the 
late Louis H. Sullivan, a master who offended his con- 
temporaries by daring to think. Mr. Steele looks, as he 
starts to read, as if he feels his task hopeless, yet he does 


From Our 


The Business of Architecture 


“This is an attempt to evaluate architecture in America 
in terms of our civilization. I have not sought to criticize 
particular buildings or tendencies: I have tried, rather, 
by approaching our modern problems from their historic 
side, to criticize the forces that from one age to another 
have conditioned our architecture, and altered its forms. 


FROM OUR BOOK SHELF 
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not falter, for he has that poem and also some apt quota- 
tions to fall back on, which give him courage. “In our 
occasional moments of humility and absence from profes- 
sional pose some of us admit that we are traveling a 
road that leads nowhere, as far as art is concerned.” 
What modesty! It certainly does not sound like the 
Middle West, yet it is a breath of fresh and invigorating 
air from the wide Prairies. Unlike the Gothicist of by- 
gone days, he dwells on “little points like utility and con- 
venience.” How crude! How soulless! Timidly, he is 
now asserting: “Utility and Convenience are humble ser- 
vitors in the court of Beauty, but they may not be safely 
ignored, for they belong there.” 

“Throw the heretic out,’ comes over the radio, for 
R. A. C. has been listening in, not having had time to 
remain through to the end of the session. Fortunately, 
no one else heard him, for the Convention is completely 
absorbed by the modest man on the platform. “At 
best the original beauty that dwelt in the buildings from 
which these are stolen is here only in the same unsatisfac- 
tory sense that it exists in any copy of a work of art. At 
worst the original beauty is gone, and all that is left is 
a sense of the unintelligent use of forms alien to the 
purpose at hand.” 

At present there is such a hissing and squeaking of the 
radio instrument that the Chairman is struggling to dis- 
connect it, though the words “infidel and heretic” are 
blended in with the reading of a quotation from The 
Freeman and something about “a newtime spirit.” Now 
there is complete silence as Mr. Steele begins to read 
“The Figure Head Speaks.” 

The symposium is over; but why, oh, why didn’t either 
Mr. Willcox or Mr. Steele drive the nail home? Why 
didn’t one of them give us a symbol—give us something 
definite and helpful and inspiring to take away with us, 
to study and to follow? 

If one of them had only said, for example, “American 
architecture is having a rebirth in the Middle West. 
With the building of the Nebraska State Capitol we have 
a concrete example of modern thought in architecture. 
By building a tower to dominate even the most brazen of 
privately owned office buildings, its architect has demon- 
strated the fact that government may still compete with 
big business; and, further, by making the entire design 
fresh and new, both in its mass and details, and by adorn- 
ing its tower with helmeted American soldiers wearing 
up-to-date helmets such as the crusaders of the Middle 
Ages never dreamt of, this building now stands as a liv- 
ing example of our victorious belief in the ultimate de- 
velopment of a purely American architecture.” 

ABerT Ke sey, F. A. I. A. 


Book Shelf 


Lest my purpose be misunderstood, I have left out illus- 
trations; for a building is not merely a sight; it is an 
experience; and one who knows architecture only by 
photographs does not know it at all. If the omission of 
pictures lead the reader occasionally to break away from 
the orbit of his daily walks, and examine our develop- 
ment in cities and buildings for himself, it will be suf- 
ficiently justified.” 
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Thus Mr. Mumford! sets himself no small task. Not 
in the same way, but to much the same purpose hav 
others themselves in dealing with matter: 
architectural and in writing architectural histories. But 
evaluation, whether it be in terms of this or that, turns 
upon the point of view under which facts are handled. 
To evaluate architecture from the viewpoint of the archi- 
tect is one thing; to evaluate it from a viewpoint which 
lies without the field of a vocational interest in the sub- 
ject is something else altogether. The value of Mr. 
Mumford’s point of view, I think, is that it lies outside 
a professional interest; it commands, so to speak, more 
of the scene. It is a point of view from which an ade- 
quate theory of architecture may be developed. 

This is not to imply that no architect has been able 
momentarily to break the bonds of his vocational interest 
and look at architecture, ancient and modern, and the 
work that engages him day by day, from such a vantage 
ground. A few may be counted; and I suspect that if 
count were taken following a general reading of this 
volume, which will be looked upon by many as thoughts 
which should remain unspoken, it would be found that 
a very large number view architecture and their work 
from Mr. Mumford’s side of the frontier. Certainly a 
large number—an ever increasing number, I believe—will 
find themselves in agreement and will give thanks for 
this volume of history and criticism. By the same token 
there will be others who will be provoked by it—very 
much provoked. 


And that will be a pity. For the value of his 
keen observations turns upon their being accepted as 
evidence—simply evidence—that things—buildings, archi- 
tecture, vocational interests and activities of architects, 
processes of production and fabrication, processes of voc: 
tional education, processes of “stimulating appreciation” 
—are not at all what they seem to those whose habits of 
thought revolve within the limited field of a business-like 
interest in architecture. 


Much as I regret it, I cannot bring myself to brief 
the volume: that would be unfair to the author. For 
the first five chapters which deal in turn with The 
Medieval Tradition, The Heritage of the Renaissance, 
The Classical Myth, The Diaspora of the Pioneer, The 
Defeat of Romanticism, confined as they are to some 
ninety pages, are too compact and too significant to admit 
of that treatment. In these. chapters which cover the 
American scene from the beginning to 1890 the author 
develops a truly genetic account, I think, of how things 
architectural in America took shape during that period. 

Those who have not examined the sources of informa 
tion—taken account of how those early communities or- 
ganized life—can hardly be aware of how wide is the gap 
which separates them from the communities of the pres- 
ent with respect to the habits of thought which gave rise, 
through conditions of work and ownership, to their form 
and arrangement and the character of the buildings which 
they contained. For those who have examined the 
sources of information have returned with little more 
than rationalized accounts of their own preconception of 
the genetic account. So there is need of this account to 
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clarify and dispel the fog of myths which conceals that 
period. 

No more penetrating inquiry has been launched, I think, 
than that which covers the period of rapid change which 
followed the early architectural and community planning 
experiences of New England and ended in the World’s 
Fair of 1893. In these chapters we are made aware of 
how completely detached must be the point of view, how 
wide must be the angle of vision that the entire scene 
may be comprehended to the end that a genetic account 
may be rendered. ‘The pity is that architectural historians 
have rarely gone sufficiently far afield for their point of 
view; they have not brought into their account of how 
things architectural developed a sufficiently large group 
of factors to make the story complete. 

If want of contact with sources of information cover- 
ing the period prior to 1890 should lead one to question 
Mr. Mumford’s account and evaluation, certainly we are 
all near enough to the periods 1890 to 1900, covered 
under The Imperial Facade, and 1900 to 1910, covered 
under The Age of the Machine, to warrant criticism of 
his account and his observations. But even so, his de- 
tached point of view has an advantage, and he may see 
more clearly than those technically interested; for the 
significant point is, after all, not merely the relative merits 
of this and that structure viewed in a limited vocational 
sense. The question is: What do all these modern struc- 
tures and these modern communities mean? ‘This ques- 
tion is answered in his criticism; and the function of the 
modern architect is disclosed in the course of his inquiry. 


Great as the architectural product of that period will 
be rated by many in the sense of volume and magnitude 
of buildings and communities, great as it may be rated 
in a technical vocational sense, there remains that about 
the quality and character of it all that may fairly be said 
to cancel the value of what has been accomplished. For 
the modern community has become in many respects ut- 
terly barren; the industrial system has rendered life in 
these modern communities arid and utterly incapable of 
sustaining the instinct of workmanship and so nourishing 
esthetic impulses, which flower only upon that root. 

From a consideration of the factors involved in the 
late 90’s, the author passes to the last phase of the his- 
torical narrative and deals with the machine. Not a little 
is said by way of disparagement of the machine: and 
little that is stated may be denied. But in dealing with 
the machine and machine industry and their bearing in 
the case of architecture and the modern community as a 
whole, the author does not sufficiently stress, it seems to 
me, the importance of another factor which certainly is 
conspicuous in the field of vision from whatever point of 
view. 

Coincident with the introduction of the machine as an 
economic factor, destined to work accelerating revolu- 
tionary changes in industry and in every phase of human 
thought and action, appeared an institutional change—the 
introduction of credit economy and the rise of absentee 
ownership, destined also to work revolutionary changes 
of like magnitude. That the economic factor, the ma- 
chine, and the institutional factor, credit and absentee 
ownership, have mutually operated to shape the course of 
recent events and so give form to our environment, that 
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these two have now achieved a dominant position conse- 
quent upon the condition that one factor has served to 
augment the effect of the other—of that there can be no 
doubt. But it does not follow, as some hold, that one 
may be viewed as a derivative of the other, or that the 
two, by their nature, are inseparable. 

It was by historical accident that the machine came 
into the case during that short interval of time when the 
workman was losing control of his tools through the 
operation of the new institutional factors referred to. 
The upshot of this conjuncture of events was the utiliza- 
tion of the machine from the very outset under the guid- 
ance of “business principles” rather than under the guid- 
ance of the instinct of workmanship. Thus far there has 
been no opportunity to utilize the machine in a purely 
technological sense—in the sense that the workman in 
the era of handicraft utilized his tools. What might have 
been the outcome of the introduction of the machine and 
the development of the machine industry under a totally 
different set of institutional auspices would be a matter 
of speculation, of course. But this theoretical point can- 
not be dismissed offhand for that reason. For any real- 
istic effort to deal with the problems discussed by the 
author in this and the final chapter involves a decision 
which turns upon this speculative point. We may at- 
tempt the abandonment of the machine as in the case of 
several wistful moves in the interest of a return to handi- 
craft. Or we may attempt to change the institutional 
factors. 

But time and again in the course of history peoples 
have set out courageously to modify their institutional 
scheme to meet a new set of material factors that have 
come into the case, but more often than otherwise the 
institutional factors have not been changed, with the re- 
sult that out of the stress occasioned by the discrepancy 
between the material factors and the outgrown institu- 
tional scheme has followed decay of both industry and 
culture. 


This parenthetical comment anticipates, in a sense, the 
discussion contained in the final chapter Architecture and 
Civilizatien, in which the principal elements of our heri- 
tage are examined in order that the problem which con- 
fronts the architect and those engaged in the work of 
community and regional planning may be stated. Need- 
less to say, the nature and magnitude of the problem as 
set out by Mr. Mumford is of a different order alto- 
gether from that which is suggested by the run of current 
articles in our periodicals, our committee reports and 
recommendations concerning public education, vocational 
education and what not which, with rare exceptions, are 
so safely and sanely phrased as to be harmless and worth- 
less. How thoroughly is the author aware of the nature 
and magnitude of the problem may be suggested by quot- 
ing his closing paragraph: 

“Home, meeting place, and factory; polity, culture, and 
art have still to be united and wrought together, and this 
task is one of the fundamental tasks of our civilization. 
Once that union is effected, the long breach between art 
and life, which began with the Renaissance, will be 
brought to an end. The magnitude of our task might 
seem a little disheartening, were it not for the fact that, 
‘against or with our will,’ our civilization is perpetually 
being modified and altered. If in less than a hundred 


years the feudal civilization of Japan could adopt our 
modern mechanical gear, there is nothing to prevent our 
own civilization from recovering once more its human 
base—nothing, that is, except our own desires, aims, 


habits, and ends. ‘This is an ironic consolation, perhaps, 
but the remedy it offers is real.” 


Following the text are several pages, Notes on Books, 
which should not be overlooked. For here the attention 
of the reader is called to a number of books and articles, 
many of which will be found to lie somewhat outside of 
the field of thought covered by the architect’s reading, 
although they deal with a variety of matters which prob- 
ably concern him and his work much more vitally than 
do those that fill his library shelves. , 


FrepericK L. ACKERMAN. 


A Correction 


In my article on The Imperial Age in the August num- 
ber of the JourNAL I unwittingly did an injustice to Mr. 
Charles McKim; and through the courtesy and patient 
effort of Mr. E. H. Anderson, the director of the New 
York Public Library, I am now able to correct it. I had 
gathered from Mr. Granger’s life of Mr. McKim that 
there was a conflict between Mr. McKim’s esthetic con- 
ception of what the library building should be and the 
conditions laid down by the trustees, and that Mr. Mc- 
Kim was not willing to sacrifice his design to purely 
utilitarian requirements and so had “indignantly with- 
drawn” from the competition. Whether I misread the 
intention of Mr. Granger’s explanation (pages 20, 21) or 
whether Mr. Granger himself was not in full possession 
of the facts, I do not know; at any rate, Mr. Anderson 
had kindly informed me that Mr. McKim did not with- 
draw from the competition, neither was he excluded; 
but that, in fact, he stayed to the end and was awarded 
third place. These facts are shown by the official records 
of the library. Since this error came to my attention at 
too late a date for correction in the first printing of 
Sticks and Stones, I trust that the present amendment 
will reach the eyes of everyone who has read The 
Imperial Age. 


Lewis Mumrorp. 


A Master of Architecture 


Inigo Jones' has always been a name to conjure with 
in England. The first great designer on classic lines to 
appear in England, he practised in the early 17th century, 
two hundred years after the classic revival in Italy. As 
compared with the present all ideas move slowly in the 
middle centuries; Mr. Ramsey says Venice was fifty years 
behind the rest of Italy. England, however, was pecu- 
liarly late in adopting the Classic mode, for, when it 
reached England at the end of the 15th century it had but 
a brief reign, and was ousted by the attitude of Henry 
VIII towards Rome. It was a hundred years later before 
it came to stay under the inspiration of Inigo Jones. It 
is interesting to think that Jones saw Italy when the 
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days of its architectural greatness were over, and its 
great architects dead; and at a time when Italy was not 
reverently following its great masters, but having an orgy 
or riot of distorted imagination. 

American architects are sheep; once a leader starts a 
style, it is at once taken up and followed ad nauseam 
until something takes its place. So came and went 
Romanesque, and the picturesque, and the Louis XIV, 
and the Adam brothers and Collegiate Gothic. No such 
temper was in Jones; he saw, not the Italy of his day, 
but its great past, and he came back to England a mature 
artist, to embody in stone his own conceptions, based, it 
is true, on Palladio, but drawing freely from Palladio’s 
sources and also from the great period of Roman archi- 
tecture. 

He was not a copyist, nor a plagiarist, but a creative 
designer, with a rich background of the Italian Renais- 
sance, and of early Rome; and, given his surroundings, his 
times, and his opportunities, he created some very fine 
things. Mr. Ramsey is enthusiastic, as are most English- 
men, over Inigo Jones. He and Wren stand out head 
and shoulders above everyone else. 


It is not, however, profitable to attempt to compare 
and contrast the great men who have been our predeces- 
sors and our masters. It is useless for Ramsey to say 
that Jones was incomparably a greater architect than 
Palladio, but is both interesting and valuable to read his 
clear cut statement of the different qualities in Wren and 
Jones. “In all Jones’ buildings there is the civic or 
urban note” “in all Wren’s we find the domestic 
touch.” That is keen analysis. It is that Wren quality, 
the domestic touch, which has caused English architects to 
fall short in monumental work, and to be so perfect in 
other work. 

It is a delightful essay, and a noble tribute to Inigo 
Jones. There are 35 illustrations covering all of his im- 
portant work, including the baroque Oxford porch, which 
one hopes he did not do, and Raynham which could hardly 
be uglier or more unworthy of a great man. But, when 
all is said, he was a marvelous man for his age and time. 
He could see Italy and be uninfluenced by its strong retro- 
grade movement, he could come back with Italy’s great 
period inspiring him and build things which are unmistak- 
ably and essentially English. It takes a big man to do 
that. 


R. Ciipston StTurRcIs. 


A History of Interiors 


The author of Great Styles of Interior Architecture? 
is an architect with European as well as American train- 
ing and he writes with authority and conviction, fully 
utilizing the logical powers of analysis, which a profes- 
sional point of view implies, to lucid and at times de- 
lightfully charming appreciations, summations, and judg- 
ments of the various architectural epochs into which he 
has, for convenience and not without historic justification, 
divided his discussion. As the field of interior architec- 
ture is vast, he has imposed limits upon his exposition of 


1Great Styles of Interior Architecture with Their Decorations and 
Furniture. By Roger Gilman. Harper & Brothers. 


it by eliminating all Gothic and religious architecture, 
which in his opinion have already been abundantly and 
sufficiently described. 

Thus the theme becomes an exposition of the growth 
and progress through other countries of a phase of the 
Italian Renaissance, an interesting and essentially human 
phase: its interior domestic architecture. One sees ar- 
ranged for the first time in orderly sequence the milieu 
in which society of other days lived; one sees what each 
period valued as beauty and adornment in its surround- 
ings; one sees taste and fashions changing, simplicity 
becoming complexity, beauty taking ever new manifesta- 
tions. It is a stimulating and exciting chronicle to any 
whose imagination delights in seeking historic parallels 
and relationships. If the imagination of the reader is 
not stirred, of what avail is a book? 


In language that is, as it were, elastic and joyous, free 
of all semblance of aridity, the author discusses seriatim 
the Medieval Italian Style, the Renaissance in Italy, 
the Renaissance in France, Tudor and Jacobean Manor 
Houses, the Baroque’ Style in Italy, the Style of Louis 
XIV, the English Style of the Late Stuarts, the Style 
of Louis XV, the Georgian Style, the Style of Louis 
XVI, and the Empire. One hundred and seventy illustra- 
tions accompany the text and are woven into it by refer- 
ence so skillfully that text and illustration become alike 
illumined. 


And thus architecture is made intelligible. It is now 
no longer esoteric, clothed in technical language, dry as 
dust; but understandable by all—a chronicle of man’s 
ideals, customs, aspirations and attainments, through four 
centuries. Here indeed is a story with human interest, 
if the author have but vision and power to put it across 
the printed page into the consciousness of the reader. 
Can the sluggard be roused to wonder at the intricacy 
of man’s incessant quest for beauty? The variety of 
its manifestations? Can his fancy be made to take fire 
by contemplating this adventure of the human spirit? 
Battles and pestilence whet the adventure, scourge and 
destroy, but the desire for beauty will not die. 


Its flaming torch this author holds aloft to illumine his 
analysis of the elements of design which compose an 
interior. These are walls, ceiling and floor; doorways, 
windows and fireplaces. Out of these six elements all 
the infinite variety of interior architecture is made. The 
mystery of the electron is duplicated. Walls are shown 
changing from the plain plaster surfaces of the medieval 
period, sumptuously ornamented with painted arras, de- 
signs, and frescoes, to highly organized surfaces with 
pilasters and columns of marble and painted plasters, to 
paneled surfaces of wood, with carved mouldings and 
ornament, playful and gracious, the style of Louis XV. 
The development of windows and doors is likewise fol- 
lowed, and the growth of furniture from the simple 
bench, stool and chest, which comprised a sufficient house- 
hold equipment in medieval days, to the countless forms 
and varieties,so highly differentiated, of today is traced. 
The history of each new form and the date of its appear- 
ance are given. Thus one follows the growth of luxury 
and ease, resultant of increased security of life and 
mobility of goods and people, through study of the shape 
of chairs; or, if that path be too broad, through the 
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study of the coverings of chairs, leather, damask. Verily, 
truth is in every trifle. 

To show the charm of the author’s style and the sure- 
ness of his judgments I quote from the Style of Louis XV: 


“The proportions of these rooms must be smaller and 
lower, for intimacy; the panels must be slender, for 
elegance, and so the verticals must run sheer from dado 
to cornice and even be doubled for emphasis, while the 
horizontal lines must exist hardly at all. The scale 
must be very small. One must avoid too much dignity. 
The world is bored with the superhuman effects of Ver- 
sailles. One is fond of trifles, has time for little details 
—if only they are supremely well done.” And concern- 
ing the furniture of this epoch—“But how is it possible 
that furniture of such informality, of so many curves, 
designed for such a special society, can still hold its place? 
Simply because its character and its forms were so suc- 
cessfully designed for personal use. Its informality is 
still pleasing, its curves are still comfortable, and both 
seem to fit weary or luxurious humans. If the interior 
architecture of Louis XV failed in its full purpose, the 
furniture succeeded, it still lives on, if not in its identi- 
cal forms, yet in the shape of many a modern table and 
chair of kindly curves and easy intimacy.” 

I refrain from further quotations and refer the reader 
to the book where he will find equally just and apt appre- 
ciations of the other phases of the Italian Renaissance 
as it swept over France and England and was modified 
by those countries and converted to their different social 
ae Wa ter D. Bra. 


Letters to the Editor 
Pecksniffs 


To THE Epiror oF THE JOURNAL: 


A most edifying piece appeared some time ago in one of 
the professional journals, which undertook to conduct a sym- 
posium having for its title, The Library of the Architect. 
A selected group of prominent practitioners was interviewed 
and each solemnly delivered himself of what constituted the 
ideal professional five-foot shelf. Seldom is one so de- 
pressed as by these answers, seldom does one read such 
bunk. These men, interrupted in the midst of drafting 
plumbing specifications, were apparently so flattered at the 
novelty of having their opinion asked about anything more 
cultural than grease traps that they become on the instant 
didactic and edifying. 

And what books did these pundits urge an architectural 
draftsman to study in order to get ahead in his work? Did 
they recommend Metcalf on Sewage Disposal? Cosgrave 
on Plumbing? Trautwine’s works, or Kidder’s? Anything 
about concrete or steel construction? Oh, dear no! Nothing 
like that. The proper books, it seems, for a draftsman to 
dig at in his spare time—and to the diligent study of which 
we must infer the gentlemen in question owe the excellencies 
of their own banks and high schools—are such books as 
Vitruvius, Hamilton Wright Mabie, Victor Hugo, John 
Dewey’s Reconstruction in Philosophy, The Life of Savona- 
rola, Herodotus, Xenophon, Motley’s Dutch Republic, Mau- 
rice Hewlett, Cellini’s Autobiography, Froissart’s Chronicles, 
Phillippe de Commines’s Memoirs, History of Egypt, Dion 
Cassius, and so on. 


One urges “books on modern science, on astronomy, on 
modern chemistry.” The Bible is recommended more than 





THE EDITOR 


once and “books on the Evolution of Religion.” One gen- 
tleman says, “a sense of humor should be cultivated, and 
Mark Twain can contribute to this phase of life, and he is 
a fine stylist.” Of course, there were plenty of other works 
suggested that contain plates, and names of men like Ruskin 
and Viollet-Le-Duc, who wrote theoretical essays on archi- 
tecture. But not half the books advocated had even this 
aloof relation to plans and elevations, and I think not a 
single one had to do with any of the innumerable details of 
actual construction, equipment, and furnishing of a modern 
building. 

Is this being quite honest with the earnest apprentice? 
Do our buildings owe a great deal to a reading of Hero- 
dotus, or Maurice Hewlett, or Phillippe de Commines? Can 
one tell by the buildings one sees up and down the street, 
which were by architects who were well grounded in their 
Hamilton Wright Mabie and Xenophon? Does one pause 
and shake his head sadly before some facade and say: “He 
is weak in his Froissart”? One is cheered and emboldened 
to make these remarks by the fact that the two best archi- 
tects, by common consent, among those quoted, gave none of 
these ancient best sellers in their lists, but rather books of 
illustrations and building information almost entirely. In 
their minds apparently the way to study architecture is to 
study architecture. 

Remember, general culture is not being discussed. They 
are attempting to tell the draftsman how to learn more 
about planning, designing and getting buildings built and 
equipped in 1924. 

One hopes wistfully that there are somewhere architects 
who have read with pleasure and appreciation a goodly pro- 
portion of all the works mentioned and who would yet have 
the frankness to say that they have been helped by them in 
their architecture, not at all. m. Ws Js 


The Beaux-Arts Competition 


The first preliminary competitions for the 18th Paris 
Prize of the Beaux-Arts Society will be held on 3 Jan- 
uary, 1925. The winner of this competition receives $300 
quarterly, for two and one-half years’ study in Paris, 
where he is given the privileges of study in the first class 
of the Ecole des Beaux Arts. The competition is open to 
all United States citizens under 27 years of age on 1 
July, 1925, without any other qualifications. This com- 
petition may be taken in any part of the United States. 
Further information will be furnished on application to 
the Chairman, at 126 East 75th Street, New York. 


Exhibitions 


THE annual exhibition of the Chicago Architectural 
Exhibition League will be held in February, 1925, in 
Blackstone Hall of the Art Institute, Chicago, after which 
it will be forwarded to the National Exhibition in New 
York City in April. Drawings wil! be received until 
20 December. Entrance blanks may be obtained from 
Pierre Blouke, 721 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 

Tue large collection of architectural drawings and 
photographs assembled by the late Russell Sturgis of New 
York City has been presented to the Department of Archi- 
tecture, of George Washington University, District of 
Columbia, by Mrs. D. N. B. Sturgis, his widow. 
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New Members Elected 


Boston: Edward B. Stratton; CENTRAL ILLINOIS: 
Loring H. Provine, Urbana; Cuicaco: Raphael Nathan 
Friedman, Chicago; George Leanard Lindeberg, May- 
wood; CLEVELAND: Robert Peal, Romer Shawhan; New 
York: George Fulton, Hubert Douglas Ives, Paul F. 
Jaquet, Charles G. May, Andrew Reinhard, New York 
City; Monroe Stern, Mt. Vernon; NortH Texas: Lester 
Nichols Flint, Dallas; PirtrssurcH: Emmett J. Hatcher, 
Anthony A. Kauzor, Victor A. Rigaumont, Walter H. 
Stulen, Pittsburgh; R. G. Howard, DuBois; J. E. Adams, 
_ Johnstown; Sidney H. Brown, Swissvale; John F. Mc- 
Williams, Jr., Wilkinsburg; San Francisco: Louis 
Edward Davis, San Francisco; Ralph A. Fishbourne, 
Arthur Reynolds, Honolulu, Hawaii; Scrantron— 
Wiixes-BarrE: Donald F. Innes, Charles L. Levy, 
Wilkes-Barre; SouTHERN CALIFORNIA: Franz Herding, 
Hollywood; Robert D. MacPherson, Henry C. Nicker- 
son, Los Angeles; WasHincton, D. C.: William 
Vaughan Cash; Wasnincton State: Joseph H. 
Wohleb, Olympia; West Texas: Dahl Dewees, Carl A. 
Mulvey, Raymond Phelps, Malcolm G. Simons, Beverly 
W. Spillman, San Antonio. 


Junior Members 


Louis Skidmore, Boston, Mass.; James A. Spence, 
Saginaw, Michigan; Nelson B. Mead, Jr., Albert 
George Clay, New York, N. Y. 


Current Activities 


ScIENTIFIC RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 
STRUCTURAL SERVICE COMMITTEE 


Sarety Cope ror Evevators: The final draft of the 
proposed Safety Code for Elevators, being prepared 
under the procedure of the American Engineering Stand- 
ards Committee, has been completed and sent to the 
members of the Sectional Committee for approval. The 
Institute is represented on this Committee by Mr. S. W. 
Jones and Mr. S. F. Voorhees. 

Fire Tests or MATERIALS AND Construction: Mr. 
Louis A. Walsh has been appointed to represent the 
Institute on the Sectional Committee of the American 
Engineering Standards Committee on Fire Tests of Mate- 
rials and Construction. Several meetings of the Sec- 
tional Committee have been held, and many of the more 
technical details have been tentatively decided upon. The 
proposed code will provide for uniform methods of test- 
ing for the fire resistive qualities of materials and con- 
struction to the end that results obtained by different 
testing laboratories will be comparable. 

Heat TransFer THROUGH Ourtsipe WaALts: At the 
last meeting of the Committee investigating the subject 
of Heat Transfer Through Outside Walls, it was an- 
nounced that this subject had been taken up for investi- 
gation by the Division of Engineering of the National 
Research Council. It was decided that the present com- 
mittee should be continued as a co-operating body with 
the Council should represent the interests of the manu- 
facturers on various sub-committees. 


Obituary 


Joseph Howland Hunt 
Elected to the Institute in 1915 
Died at New York, N. Y., 11 October, 1924 


Joseph Howland Hunt, son of Richard M. and Catha- 
rine Clinton (Howland) Hunt, died, after a brief illness, 
in his fifty-fifth year. After graduating from Harvard 
in 1892, he spent two years in his father’s office, and five 
years at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, in the Atelier Daumet- 
Esquier. His friends of this period well remember the 
contagious enthusiasm, tireless energy, and cheerful cam- 
araderie with which he threw himself into the work of 
the school, and the life of the quarter, as well as the 
thoughtful and sensitive quality of his architectural work. 
Shortly after his return to New York in 1900, he was 
taken into partnership by his elder brother, Richard H. 
Hunt, who had succeeded to the practice of their distin- 
guished father—the new firm name being Hunt & Hunt. 

Hunt’s work from the start was characterized by thor- 
oughness, good judgment, and good taste. Among the 
buildings designed by his firm, in which he was especially 
active, are the 69th Regiment Armory, the residence of 
Amos R. E. Pinchot, the “Marble Twins,” No. 645-647 
Fifth Avenue; the New York and Newport residences of 
Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont, the Old Slip Police Station, the 
residence of H. J. Fisher at Greenwich, Conn.; Williams 
Hall and the Alumnz Building at Vassar College, the 
Belmont Memorial Chapel in Woodlawn Cemetery, and 
an important group of buildings in Jamshedpur, India, 
for the Tata Iron & Steel Company. Some of these he 
designed in India, spending eight months there for that 
purpose, and making himself most of the working draw- 
ings. 

He was a Director of the Municipal Art Society from 
1916 to 1924 and its President from 1919 to 1923; First 
Vice-President of the National Sculpture Society from 
1921 to 1923; Secretary of the Fine Arts Federation from 
1904 to 1916; Treasurer of the Architectural League of 
New York from 1912 to 1914; a member of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects, of the Society of Beaux Arts 
Architects, and of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

Few men have had more devoted friends or more ad- 
miring acquaintances, and few have known so well how 
to enjoy friendship and to inspire the same feeling in 
others. His was a chivalrous nature, with a high sense 
of justice and honor, generous and kind—Le Bon Cheva- 
lier, sans peur et sans reproche. 

I. N. Puetps Stroxes. 
Joun Meap Howe tts. 


Richard Montgomery Schell 
Elected to the Institute in 1912 
Died at New York, N. Y., 28 July, 1924 


Richard Montgomery Schell was a graduate of the 
School of Architecture, Columbia University (1895), and 
was best known to those members of the New York 
Chapter who attended the University at about that period. 

He practiced architecture in several offices until 1899, 
when he entered into partnership with Wm. P. Bannister, 
which continued until his death. 
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Mr. Schell’s early works—largely for charitable in- 
stitutions—were buildings to the cost of which he was 
a very large contributor: chapels, a gymnasium, several 
small houses and finally a Republic Inn at Freeville, N. Y. 
All this work was his contribution to child welfare. In 
his business association his practice was general; he was 
intensely interested in the problems of plan and con- 
centrated his mind on solution regardless of his own 
com fort. 

Mr. Schell was never active in the affairs of the In- 
stitute but was always ready to render his support in 
his quiet way. The financial problem was never one 
which he had to solve but he worked hard at his pro- 
fession from pure love and appreciation. His inter- 
ests in life were not confined to his work as an architect. 
He was an accomplished musician and his studio was the 
place of many little musical combinations. He was a 
pupil of Carl Hahn the ’cellist, and a member of the 
Musicians’ Club, the Columbia Club, the D. U. fra- 
ternity, and other societies connected with the University. 
He was a trustee and one of the founders of the George 
Junior Republic, and active member of the Finger Lakes 
Association which has to do with the preservation of the 
natural beauty of our state lakes. He was interested in 
the Women’s Branch of the City Mission Society, the 
Northfield Seminary and the Masonic Fraternity. 

Mr. Schell’s great work in life was in the rescue of 
the unfortunate. He assumed great burdens in serv- 
ice and wealth that others might lead happier lives. 
Children from the lowest levels of society, both boys and 
girls, found high places in life with the aid of his help- 
ing hand and self-sacrifice. Each day brings to light 
someone who was helped over the barriers by him. The 
last few years of his life were years of suffering but the 
joy of service helped him to bear all. His sister is the 
only one left of his immediate family. 

WIL.1AM P. BANNISTER. 


Eugene Hartwell Taylor, F.A.LA. 
Elected to Associate Membership in 1884 
Elected to Fellowship in 1889 
Died 29 October, 1924 


A familiar figure at the Institute Conventions, an archi- 
tect of the “old school” in all that was best and most 
worthwhile, and a loyal Christian gentleman, Eugene 
Taylor has gone. He had reached an age when retire- 
ment from active work may usually be expected, but he 
was still actively engaged in the practice of his profes- 
sion. He did not consider himself an old man. His 
venerable appearance and rather frail physique made him 
seem older than he really was. He was sensitive to any 
imputation, real or fancied, that he needed to relax his 
efforts and husband his strength. He was willing to serve 
and anxious to be allowed to match his capacity for work 
with the youngest and most untiring. 

Mr. Taylor received his technical training in the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. His was a re- 
tentive mind and he prided himself on the freshness of his 
memory for his early studies. He was a student and a 
painstaking and a careful one always. His was the 
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encyclopedic rather than the creative spirit. He hungered 
after knowledge and would have made a teacher in type 
similar to the beloved Ricker at Illinois. 

He was helpful to the young men in the profession. 
Although some of them were guilty of small respect for 
what they considered Taylor’s “old fashioned ideas,” they 
respected him and were influenced more than they real- 
ized by the quiet force of his example. 

The great love of his life was his profession, and he 
worshipped it as it was personified in the American Insti- 
tute of Architects. No matter what breach of ethics 
might be ccmmitted by a member Eugene Taylor never 
found fault with the Institute. Its conventions, no mat- 
ter how dull they might seem to the less reverent, were 
to him always occasions of inspirational stimulus. 

The Iowa Cuapter, as the local embodiment of the 
Institute, was very close to his heart. He practically 
founded it. No other had so much to do with its incep- 
tion or with the careful nursing which the Chapter 
needed for so many years. He served as its Secretary 
and Treasurer for almost twenty years. He often asked 
to be relieved in the hope that by shifting the burden 
other shoulders might be found equally strong and will- 
ing. But as time after time his request was denied and 
he was re-elected, his quiet smile gave evidence of the 
happiness he felt in the thought that his services were 
valued. 

He lived to see his professional attainments often set 
aside for ability of more surface glitter. His quiet un- 
willingness to advertise himself commercially handicapped 
him in the competitive scramble. His retiring, home- 
loving disposition put him at a disadvantage in the later 
years of his life when architects were all joining country 
clubs, dinner clubs, and lodges galore. 

He had a keen sense of the responsibility which the 
professionally minded man always feels. Against his own 
material interests he would speak his mind when he 
thought that mistakes of a civic nature were in danger 
of being made. He worked unselfishly in the interests 
of his community, and was one of the founders of the 
first society in his city which had for its aim “Civic Im- 
provement.” He was a member of the Zoning Com- 
mission. 

His influence was felt in many directions. To his au- 
thorship is principally due the little circular on the 
Functions of the Architect which the lowA CHAPTER pub- 
lished and distributed for many years. His friends were 
legion, and now that he has gone, will mourn him, espe- 
cially because his reserved, austere demeanor made dif- 
ficult the expression to him of their love and esteem. He 
seemed not to want nor to need human praise or appro- 
bation, and yet we know now that he did want it and 
did need it, and often suffered for the lack of it. 

May it be that in the great Scheme of Things, the 
Master Builder has taken this faithful and humble friend 
and given him eternal comfort and joy in all the things 
for which he worked and longed for during his unselfish 
and busy life. May the young men of Iowa, especially, 
be grateful for the memory of one who was their friend, 
their counsellor, their elder brother, and may they honor 
him by honoring the ideals which to him were sacred and 
lovely. WILuiAM L. STEELE. 
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the younger men who will soon shoulder our 

responsibilities in the development of the art 
of architecture. To them is left the inheritance of a 
wealth of material, structures of the present and the 
past. These Works in Architecture are their text- 
books to be studied with understanding and apprecia- 
tion. To help the student to translate these messages 
and to choose with discrimination the best examples 
for study is a duty for the profession. 

In all branches of education there is a marked ten- 
dency to cultivate the influence and seek the guidance 
of those men who have achieved distinction in their 
particular field of endeavor, and in several of the im- 
portant architectural schools throughout the country 
the policy of maintaining a closer contact with the prac- 
tising architect and architectural practice have stimu- 
lated and improved the work of the student. After 
all, who can better teach architecture than the archi- 
tects themselves? 


The members of the Allied Architects Association 
of Los Angeles, with a sincere determination to ad- 
vance the art of architecture, have individually made 
an effort to encourage and assist in instruction in archi- 
tectural training, and it has been the hope and desire 
of all that this effort might some day be organized 
and synchronized to the end that the instruction in 
architecture might be carried on with a continuity of 
purpose and a constant adherence to the highest ideals 
of the profession. Recently a definite opportunity 
came to this Association to combine the services of 


its members to guide and develop such educational 
work. 


A LL AROUND us, and too often overlooked, are 


The architectural department of one of the largest 
universities of the Southwest found difficulty in keep- 
ing pace with its growth in numbers. In this con- 
tingency it seemed quite natural that the Allied Archi- 
tects Association of Los Angeles should be consulted. 
As a result, a working program was devised in a very 
few weeks to permit the Department of Architecture 
to function more effectively. First, the Board of 
Directors of the Association named a committee of five 
members who, after consultation with the president of 
the university, were appointed by the university as 
official advisors. This committee studied in detail all 
the conditions affecting the department, and promptly 


made recommendations which were put into actual 
operation. The most important of these recommenda- 
tions was the establishment of closer relationship be- 
tween the students and the architects of the community. 
Plans were perfected, which call for a series of prob- 
lems in design for the upper classes and for each one 
of these problems a member of the Association is chosen 
to supervise its development. When the programs for 
the projects were distributed to the students there was 
an undeniable increase of enthusiasm, as the subject 
was presented with a few appropriate remarks by a 
well-known practising architect. Occasional visits to 
the drafting room with criticism and advice tend to 
increase the interest of the students, produce more in- 
tensive work and maintain a more definite adherence 
to the project. The presence of members of the Asso- 
ciation at the judgment and announcement of awards 
makes this procedure a ceremony. 

The second recommendation suggested more direct 
contact between the students and actual drafting room 
routine. So it has been arranged that the senior class 
in design of this department do its drafting work in 
quarters adjacent to the drafting room of the Associa- 
tion. The propinquity of this carefully selected corps 
of assistants will have a decided effect on the students 
who next year will go out into business life. They 
will glimpse the real problems of the profession, and 
will be better equipped to take their positions in the 
architectural work of the community. The quarters 
which they are using are accessible to many architects 
and many draftsmen. Already this move has been 
justified by the frequent sight of a student and a well- 
known architect bending over the same drafting board. 

The Production Department of the Association is 
being made more and more a center of architectural 
interest. Here the Architectural Club of the city has 
taken up its new quarters, and with it, the Atelier 
taking the Beaux Arts problems. So it has become 
possible to concentrate many interests of the profession 
for the convenience and benefit of all. It makes avail- 
able Library service, formal and informal meetings 
and the dissemination of information. It is believed 
that the results will be an enduring example of the 
principle of collective service, which is the foundation 
of this Association, and, as time goes on, a splendid 
influence will be felt by the work of all these men 
working for a common cause. 
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Abstracts 


The Status of Domestic Oil Heating (30g1). (Journal 
of the American Society of Heating and Ventilating Engi- 
neers. Discussion by A. H. Ballard.) Most domestic burn- 
ers are designed for use with oil commonly known as gas 
oil, which has a gravity of something over 32 degrees 
Baumé, and any make of burner which has been designed 
so as to be wholly dependent upon this oil for success should 
be condemned. The market for this oil has in the past ten 
years been more or less fluctuating and future prices are 
liable to be uncertain, because gas oil can be refined into 
higher grade products worth more money than fuel oils. 

An cquipment burning the heaviest oil possible is best, for 
the heavier the oil the more B.t.u.’s there are per gallon, 
and the less liable it is to fuctuate in price. While there is a 
demand for gasoline, there always will be fuel oil. Whereas, 
with gas oil, as it has a considerable amount of available 
gasoline, whenever there is a higher market for gasoline 
(making it profitable to further refine this gas oil), the price 
rises automatically to a point where it would be uneconom- 
ical to use it as a fuel for house heating. On the other 
hand, the price of fuel oil cannot rise above a point where 
it becomes prohibitive for use in furnaces as it has no higher 
value, nor is there any other market where it could be used 
that would bring a better price than that of being used 


for fuel. 
; For the success of a domestic oil-burning equipment for 
5 the present, at least, the storage of oil should be thoroughly 


considered, and an oil burning installation should not be in- 
stalled without an oil storage for at least three weeks’ sup- 
ply. In the future it might be that there will be deliveries 
of fuel oil from door to door in five-gallon lots, but, at the 
present time, scattered deliveries mean so much in the way 


Pp of added cost that it is not an economical way of handling 
fuel. 
Summary of Recommendations: 1. The system should 


burn an oil not lighter than 32 degrees Baume. 

2. The burner should be of the atomizing type. 

3. No part of the equipment should be located inside the 
boiler, so that in case of emergency, such as stoppage of 
electricity, a temporary wood fire may be started. 

4. All dampers should be sized so they cannot close more 
than 80 per cent of the area of the smoke pipe. 

5. All equipment installed with an oil-burning system 
should be of the very best materials and workmanship, 
securely fastened, all parts in a convenient place, so con- 
structed that it can be kept clean and frequently supervised. 

6. The question of noise, both mechanical and combus- 
tion, should be considered in any type of an oil burner, 
t because the system may be very quiet in one place, and in 
} another the vibration may be heard throughout the house. 

In conclusion, it requires about 156 gallons of oil to 
equal 1 ton of coal, when a given percentage of efficiency 
is used in both cases and where a fair standard of B.t.u’s 
in both coal and oil are taken. However, the comparison 
generally shows much more in favor of oil, because fur- 
naces for coal burning are so varied that coal is crudely 
burned in the majority of cases. 
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In connection with the work of the Committee on Structural Service of the American Institute of Architects and in collabo- 
ration with other professional societies and organized bodies having the same objective—improvement in build- 
ing materials and methods and better shelter for humanity in all its manifold vocations and avocations 


Manufacturers have stated that 100 gallons of oil equal 
1 ton of coal. This is not true in the case of heat values. 
However, it is fair to assume that 135 gallons of oil will 
equal 1 ton of coal when reduced to practice in each do 
mestic unit properly installed. 

China Wood Oil (25a11). (Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Miscellaneous 
Series No. 125, by William M. Taylor. Pages 21. Size 
6” x 9”".) Synopsis. America’s dependence on the Chinese 
product. The tree and its culture in China. Chinese pro- 
duction and extraction. The native press and its operation. 
Collecting and marketing the oil. Transportation on the 
Yangtze River. Collection and distribution at Hankow. 
Other marketing and export centers. Market conditions. 
Price trends of China Wood Oil. Present-day aspects. 
Future prospects. Forecasts for the season 1923-24. Growth 
and extent of trade in China Wood Oil. Tung-oil develop- 
ments in the United States. (a) Methods of cultivation. 
(b) Advantages of domestic production. Technical aspects. 

Paving Brick (3f4). (U.S. Department of Commerce. 
Simplified Practice Recommendations No. 1. Issued by the 
Bureau of Standards. Third revision, 1 May, 1924.) In 
accordance with the unanimous action of the joint conference 
of representatives of manufacturers, distributors and users 
and further amended by the standing committee at its 
meeting, 28 March, 1924, the Department of Commerce, 
through the Bureau of Standards, recommends that recog- 
nized sizes and varieties of paving brick be reduced to the 
following list: 

S1zEs IN INCHES! 
Width Depth Length Width Depth Length 
3 4 8% 31, 3 814 
3% 4 8, ‘ 
VARIETIES 
(Sizes in Inches) 
Plain wire-cut brick (vertical 


fiber lugless) as usuallly laid Wire-cut lug brick (Dunn) 
Width Depth Length Width Depth Length 
4 3 8% 3Y, 3 814 
4 3%, 8% 31 4 gl, 


RepresseD Luc Brick 
Width Depth Length 


3! 4 g! 


Principles of Dairy-Barn Ventilation (351). (United 
States Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Public Roads. 
Farmers Bulletin No. 1393, by M. A. R. Kelley. Sizes 
6" x 9". Pages 22. Illustrated.) This bulletin explains the 
general principles underlying the ventilation of barns and 
discusses the systems of barn ventilation in common use. 

Contents: The need for ventilation. The purpose of a 
ventilation system. Why fresh air is required. Why barn 
temperature should be controlled. Damage to building and 
feed. Prevention of disease. Factors which affect barn 


rance of one-eighth inch in width and depth and of one-half 
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ventilation. Difference in temperature. Amount of moisture 
in the air. Effect of the wind. Construction of the barn. 
Need of different construction in different sections. Animals 
source of heat. Ventilation systems. King system. Ruther- 
ford system. Modified King system. Window ventilation. 
Crack system. Construction. Type of barn. Windows. 
Hay chutes. Ventilators. Outtakes. Intakes, Inlet openings. 
Operation. 


Specifications for Steel and Wrought Iron Pipe (296). 
The American Engineering Standards Committee announces 
the approval, as Tentative American Standards, of A.S.T.M. 
Specifications for Welded and Seamless Steel Pipe and 
Welded Wrought Iron Pipe. 


Waterproofing of Gypsum Blocks (10a3). (Bureau of 
Standards. Technical News Bulletin, No. 87.) Cylinders 
of neat gypsum and sanded gypsum treated with various 
waterproofing materials and exposed to the weather for 
from two to three years have been tested for loss or gain in 
weight and absorption. Cylinders of neat gypsum and those 
treated with barium hydroxide exposed to the weather for 
six months have been tested for the same properties to- 
gether with compressive strength. Cylinders treated with 
barium hydroxide show considerably less erosion than those 
of neat gypsum. They appear much harder, have gained 
considerably in weight, and decreased in absorption, but 
the comparative strength has fallen off. 

U. S. Government Master Specifications for the Con- 
struction of Built-up Roofing, Type 5 A C § (12bi11). 
(Circular of the Bureau of Standards, No. 174. Federal 
Specifications Board, Specification No. 150.) This specifica- 
tion was officially adopted by the Federal Specifications 
Board on 1 June, 1924. 

Type.—This roofing shall consist of five layers or piles of 
asphalt saturated rag felt cemented together and surfaced 
with slag, gravel, or similar surfacing material, as called 
for in the proposal for the work. 

Flashings of the type required under the specification for 
the building shall be included and shall conform to the 
United States Government Master Specifications for Flash- 
ings No. 156 or No. 157. 

Materials.—Roofing of type 5 A C S shall contain not less 
than the following quantities of materials per 100 square 
feet: 

OVER OVER 
ConcreTE GYPSUM 
Pounds Pounds 
Asphalt primer (F. S. B. Spec. No. 87).... 7.5 15.0 
Five layers asphalt-saturated rag felt 

(F. S. B. Spec. No. 86) : 76. 
Asphalt for mineral surfaced roofing 

(F. S. B. Spec. No. 84) , 170. 
Roofing gravel (F. S. B. Spec. No. 82).... 400. 400. 

or 
Roofing slag (F. S. B. Spec. No. 82) ’ 300. 

W orkmanship.—The asphalt shall not be heated above 
400 degrees F., and shall be hot when the felts are laid. 

The sheets of felt shall be laid so as to be free from 
wrinkles and buckles, and so that pronounced ridges are not 
formed at the laps. 

When the roof surface is of gypsum, each sheet of felt 
shall be nailed at approximately 6 inches from its upper 
edge with nails driven through flat tinned disks. 

The surfacing material shall always be dry when applied, 
and, in addition, shall be heated in cold weather. 

Concrete and gypsum surfaces installed by other con- 
tractors, before being considered satisfactory for laying the 


roof covering, shall be smooth, firm, dry, and free from 
high spots, depressions, and all loose and foreign material. 
Precast slabs shall be firmly set and well pointed. 

When the roof surface is of gymsum, apply a second coat 
of primer after the first coat has dried, using not less than 
1 gallon per 100 square feet. 

A pplication—Roofing of type 5 A C S shall be laid by 
either the shingle or the two and three method. The shingle 
method is preferred and shall be used when no choice is 
specified. 

(a) Shingle Method.—(1) Coat the roof surface uniformly 
with asphalt primer, using not less than 1 gallon per 100 
square feet and allow to dry. 

(2) Over this coating of asphalt lay five layers of 32- 
inch asphalt-saturated felt over the entire roof surface, lap- 
ping each sheet 26 inches over the preceding sheet. Lap the 
ends of the sheets not less than 6 inches. When 36-inch felt 
is used, lap the sheets 29 inches. Mop each of these five 
sheets the full width of the lap with hot asphalt, using not 
less than 20 pounds per 100 square feet in each mopping. 
Cut off these layers of felt at abutting vertical surfaces. 

(3) Over the entire surface apply a uniform coating of 
asphalt, using not less than 60 pounds per 100 square feet. 

(4) Into this asphalt, while hot, embed the surfacing mate- 
rial. 

(b) Two and Three Method.—(1) Coat the roof surface 
uniformly with asphalt primer, using not less than 1 gallon 
per 100 square feet and allow to dry. 

(2) Over this apply a uniform coating of hot asphalt, 
using not less than 30 pounds per 100 square feet. 

(3) Over this coating of asphalt lay two layers of 32-inch 
asphalt-saturated felt over the entire roof surface, lapping 
each sheet 17 inches over the preceding sheet. Lap the ends 
of the sheets not less than 4 inches. When 36-inch felt is 
used, lap the sheets 19 inches. Mop the full width of each 
lap with hot asphalt, using not less than 20 pounds per 100 
square feet in each mopping. Cut off these layers of felt 
as abutting vertical surfaces. 

(4) Mop the entire surface of this felt with a uniform 
coating of hot asphalt, using not less than 20 pounds per 
100 square feet. 

(5) Over this coating of asphalt, lay three additional lay- 
ers of 32-inch asphalt-saturated felt over the entire roof 
surface, lapping each sheet 22 inches over the preceding 
sheet. Lap the ends of the sheets not less than 6 inches. 
When 36-inch felt is used, lap the sheets 24% inches. Mop 
each of these three sheets the full width of the lap with hot 
asphalt, using not less than 20 pounds per 100 square feet 
in each mopping. Cut off these layers of felt at abutting 
vertical surfaces. 

(6) Over the entire surface apply a uniform coating of 
hot asphalt, using not less than 60 pounds per 100 square 
feet. 

(7) Into this asphalt, while hot, embed the surfacing mate- 
rial. 

Additional Information.—Roofing of type 5 A C § is 
adapted te concrete and poured gypsum surfaces with in- 
clines not exceeding 3 inches to the foot, and shall not be 
used on inclines greater than this. 

Roofing constructed in the manner specified above is 
durable and should not require repairs or renewals on ac- 
count of the action of the elements for a period of 20 years. 
While the surface of this type of roofing will require some 
attention in about the same time as roofing of type 4 A C §S, 
if the roofing is allowed to stand until complete failure, 
longer life can be expected from type 5 A C S than from 
type 4 ACS. 
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